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Private View 



Barbara A. Leslie of Ripton, Yt. took this 
photograph, "An Artist At Her Easel'' in 
Lincoln, at the base of Mount Abraham on 
a cold March day. Contributors to 
Private View, this magazine's black and 
white photographic gallery, are asked to 
send submissions to the editor. The only 
restriction is that the photographs must in 
some way deal uńth Yermont or the 
experience of living in Yermont. 
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Norman Rockwell was only 
one of the folks who found 
an ideał home town in 

Arlington,Vermont 

By Charles T. Morrissey 
Photographs by Carolyn Bates 
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T o Arlington I go, to write an essay to 
accompany the photographs Carolyn 
Bates has taken of that community. It is 
Wednesday, and my deadline was last 
Friday. It is Summer, and Carolyn took 
her pictures in the Winter. "Good grief/' 
I say to myself, driving southward on 
Route 7, "this isn't going to be easy." 
What to do? "Think Arlington," I advise 
myself. I glance at my shoulder; unfortu- 
nately the Vermont-inspiring muses of 
literaturę aren't perched there. 

Besides, Fm a historian, and the Ar¬ 
lington I know is mostly historical — how 
Ethan Allen and the "Arlington Junto" 
yirtually ran the Republic of Vermont 
from Governor Thomas Chittenden's 
kitchen in Arlington, but that was two 
centuries ago. Surę, Tve read Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher's novels and short stories, 
but she died 20 years ago. And I've seen 
the paintings Norman Rockwell did of his 
Arlington neighbors for covers of the 
Saturday Evening Post , but Rockwell left 
Arlington 25 years ago. "Good grief," I 
say again, Crossing the bridge over Roar- 
ing Fork on the outskirts of Arlington, 
"this isn't going to be easy." 

Where to start? I go the Reddyhen Res- 
taurant where I will find Phyllis Allen, a 
good source about Arlington. Phyllis is 
behind the counter, dressed in a white 
waitress's uniform, and her daughter, 
Melanie, age 12, comes in. I ask Melanie if 
she can identify the youngster in one of 
these photographs. She giggles. "It looks 
like Tommy LaBatt," she says. "I can tell 
by his smile." "Good grief," I say to my¬ 
self; "Arlington people look at each other 
the same way Norman Rockwell looked 
at his neighbors as possible models. The 
Rockwell influence persists." 

Meanwhile, Phyllis Allen is reading her 
last will and testament which her lawyer 
has just drawn up. "Look at this!" she 
exclaims, shoving her will into the hands 
of a friend who has just entered the res- 
taurant. "It doesn't say anything in here 
about my funeral. I want to be cremated 
— no flowers, no coffin, no nuthin'!" Fler 
friend starts to read the will from the top 
of page one. "Hmmm," says I to myself, 
"everybody in Arlington seems to know 
everyone else's business." 

Across Route 7 I go to the Martha 
Canfield Library ("organized 1803" says 
the sign) because the librarian, Gerry Raf- 
tery, is a long-time friend and surely he 
can tell me about Arlington. I show him 
the picture of George Zimmer sitting next 
to some Saturday Eoening Post covers he 
modeled for. " Top' Zimmer is going 
strong," says Gerry, and he recounts 
how "Pop" posed for Rockwell as a fly 
fisherman in the Battenkill, which flows 


Mary Snów greets one of her horses, "Sjaan." She and her husband Wayne 
are Arlingtonians who have changed with the times but horses are a link with the past. 


through Arlington, and as a piano tuner 
and as an "armchair generał" with World 
War Two maps spread before him. Pop's 
most arduous posing assignment was as a 
swimmer; in order to get the matted- 
down appearance of a swimmer's hair 
after a dive into a swimming hole, 
Rockwell had Pop sit in a bath-tub while 
an assistant poured water over his head. 

"Do you know Tommy LaBatt?" I ask 
Gerry. No, he didn't, but the teen-ager 
sitting at the Library's check-out desk 


was Lisa LaBatt, Tommy's older sister. 
"Hmmm, smali town," I mused again. I 
show Lisa the picture of Tommy. She 
squeals. "Tommy was substituting for his 
brother, Chuck, as a magazine delivery- 
boy," she recalls, "when the town's 
photographs were taken. Tommy came 
home excited about his picture being 
taken for Vermont Life." 

Around town I go. Mary Snów and her 
husband, Wayne, greet me in the house 
that Wayne built — he's a carpenter — on 
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The Arlington Inn, a centerpiece on Arlingtoris Main Street, is pictured above. The Inn and other 
solid, older buildings on the Street, give the town a sense of comfortable dignity. 


"The Babysitter" 


O n october 16, 1946, the sixth grade at Taft School of Bur¬ 
lington, Vt. took an unusually long field trip, 80 chartered 
bus miles to Norman RockwelFs studio in Arlington. The chil- 
dren were fascinated. The artist was gracious. Mrs. Rockwell 
brought a basket of apples into the studio for the children to eat 
while they looked at the paintings, props, photographs, and 
drawings all around them. 

The following Summer one of the members of that class, 
Alison Wheeler Pooley, the younger daughter of a University of 
Vermont professor, contracted leukemia and died shortly after 
the beginning of the new school year. She had been very en- 
thusiastic about the studio visit, and, like the others, compiled a 
scrapbook of Rockwell pictures. She had helped raise money to 
buy a book about the artist which the class gave to the school. 

Seeking to remember their friend in the best way, the sixth 
graders decided to buy a Norman Rockwell painting for Taft 
School as a memoriał to her, and they collected donations. 
Catherine Cartier, the principal, wrote to the artist explaining 
the series of events leading to her request. "Fully appreciative of 
your busy world," she wrote, 'T am hoping that you will have 
time to hear this story and that you will understand and sym- 
pathize with my request. ... As a memoriał to her [Alison], 
friends have presented us with forty-eight dollars. For that 
amount, can you suggest a Norman Rockwell picture suitable 
for an elementary school?" 

Indeed he could. Back came his gift of the 26" x 28" oil paint¬ 
ing of "The Babysitter" — no need to send a check. There she is 
at twenty til midnight, her homework undone, the robust. 


squalling baby in her lap pulling her hair while she grimly con- 
sults a babysitting manuał for the solution to an age-old di- 
lemma. Rockwell added a real diaper pin to the painted diaper 
on the arm of the chair, the only time he ever added anything to 
a painting he later told Alison's parents when they visited his 
studio. The painting was the original for the Post cover of 
November 8, 1947. 

On Alison's thirteenth birthday in April 1948, the sixth grade 
presented "The Babysitter" to Taft School at an after-school 
ceremony attended by her parents, friends, Sunday School 
classmates, and Girl Scout troop. For thirty years it hung in the 
school, first in the marble hallway and later in either the fifth or 
sixth grade room. A brass plaque told of its being given in 
memory of a student at the school, but the circumstances be- 
came vague to succeeding generations of students, teachers, 
and parents. 

Two years ago when Sam Loughridge became principal he 
noticed right off a framed Norman Rockwell "print" in Mrs. 
Bates' sixth grade room. Walking closer to inspect it, he was as- 
tonished to see it was an original oil, which the teacher 
confirmed. He added the picture to the school inventory list that 
year, along with the assorted overhead projectors and soccer 
balls, and estimated its value at $12,000. 

The School Administration was next to be surprised. A 
$12,000 oil painting at Taft? It had not appeared on the inven- 
tory before. Uneasy about the security of the picture, the Ad¬ 
ministration moved it to the Board Room of the district offices. 
Superintendent Lansing Reinholz was dismayed to see that ap- 
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land Wayne's father once farmed. The 
family doesn't farm any longer, but Mary 
keeps six horses in the barn. One of them 
is "Sjaan," who she was feeding when 
Carolyn recorded the scene with her 
camera. "The hay holds up the barn," 
says Mary with a laugh. 

Back in the village I notice a car with 
"camelot" on its license piąte. "This is 
too much like a Norman Rockwell scene 
to be real," I say to myself. How am I 
going to get a sense of the "real" Ar- 
lington? The Red Cross is holding a blood 
drawing at the parish hall behind St. 
Margaret Mary's Church; I decide, for the 
sake of Vermont Life , to shed blood. 

A nurse asks me my weight. "Td rather 
not tell you," I say, "because Tm about 
twenty pounds overweight." "That's 
okay," she replies, "I won't tell any- 
body." I wonder about that; by now all of 
Arlington must know what Phyllis Allen 
wrote in her will. 

Another nurse pricks the forefinger of 
my right hand to get a drop of blood she 
can drop into a test-tube to see if it's 
okay. "Good grief," I say to myself, "I 
should have told her to prick my left 
hand." I type with only one finger — the 
one she just pricked — and Tm already 
past my deadline on this story. 


Away I go to talk with others in Ar¬ 
lington. Betty McCabe, widów of my 
good friend and fellow history-buff, Jim 
McCabe, tells me how a McCabe Memo¬ 
riał Room will be added onto a wing of 
the Canfield Library which houses the 
Dr. George Russell Memoriał Collection 
of Vermontiana. Two other friends of the 
McCabes, Dave and Mary Lou Thomas, 
come from New York City to their Ar¬ 
lington home every week-end to continue 
the collecting and indexing of historical 
materials which Dr. Russell did for a 
lifetime and Jim inherited. She tells me 
how another deceased friend, Charles 
("Chuck") Canfield, deeded land to the 
town for recreational use just before his 
death. 

From Betty's I go to the Arlington Inn 
and talked with Steve Lundy, who has 
owned the Inn sińce 1975. "How's busi¬ 
ness?" I ask. "Good," he says. "Why did 
you come to Vermont in the first place?" I 
ask. "So many people were coming to 
Vermont," he says, "that I decided to see 
for myself what was so attractive about 
this State." He had been in the construc- 
tion business in Williamsport, Pa., so he 
built a vacation home at Killington. Then 
he decided to buy the Arlington Inn. 
How did Arlington people react to an 


outsider buying the Arlington Inn? He 
smiles comfortably: "Local people are 
used to coming in the back door. They 
don't know what the front door is all 
about. It's no different than it ever 
was." 

I talk with others. Greg Burkę, the re- 
gional planner whose office is in a historie 
clapboard house overlooking Route 7, 
gives me the hard facts about Arlington: 
current estimated population — 2,011; 
25% of the town's population attends the 
two schools; 9% are over 65; the town 
may have to build a new sewer system; 
the old water system need improving, 
etc. 

Over the kitchen table in Betty Tynan's 
house — the house where she was born 
— we talk about Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
and Norman Rockwell. The Tynan kids 
and the Fisher kids and the Rockwell kids 
were pretty much raised together. 
Dorothy Fisher would give "educational 
parties," she tells me. "What are 'edu¬ 
cational parties'?" I ask. "Weil," she ex- 
plains, "Mrs. Fisher would fili dark- 
colored bottles with different fluids — 
molasses, for example, and kerosene — 
and ask the kids to identify each one by 
its smell. She wanted the kids to use their 
senses, to be aware of the world around 


parently a student had stuck a diaper pin in the picture. Loug- 
hridge, however, said he understood it was RockwelTs touch. 

Several months later Attorney Peter R. Blum of Hartford, 
Connecticut, acting as arbitrator in a school contract matter, 
took a break in the hearings in the Board Room. After staring at 
the painting across the room all evening, he remarked he 
wanted "to take a look at your artwork." An art collector him- 
I self, he suggested to the Administration their babysitter was 
I worth between $30,000 and $40,000! 

I. In the Arlington library today there is a partial list of local 
l people who appeared as charwomen, soldiers, salesmen, and so 
forth, keyed to the pictures in a huge book, Norman Rockwell , 
I Artist and lllustrator. Nobody was listed as the babysitter but 
later inquiries found her. She is Lucille Towne Holton, still lives 
I in Arlington, and is the mother of six grown children. She 
laughed, "My mother said I probably looked like that many 
[ times." 

Norman Rockwell drove the 12-year-old to his studio, keep- 
ing the car Windows open so that her hair would be properly 
I disheveled, much to her irritation. She wanted to look pretty. 

The chair, the table, the baby — everything was waiting in the 
I studio, including a photographer. Many pictures of her were 
taken, but the baby refused to ery. He eventually used another 
| baby; the one in the painting is not her baby. Years later, while 
I driving to work, Mrs. Holton was astonished to hear a radio re- 
I port that a Rockwell painting of a babysitter had been discov- 
[ ered in Burlington. It was the first she knew what had hap- 
pened to the painting. — Marilyn Stout 



Norman Rockwell's painting, "The Babysitter," was a gift to 
children of Burlington's Taft School. When its worth was 
discouered — the painting is appraised today at $30,000 and 
up — it was moved from the school and now hangs in the 
Bennington Museum. In a world of escalating art prices, 
"The Babysitter" outgrew her natural place among children. 
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them." She pauses. "Mrs. Fisher was 
always ready to hike over Red Mountain, 
or go cross-country skiing. She started 
the kindergarten in town, and the high 
school, too." 

Did any of her kids ever pose for Nor¬ 
man Rockwell? ''No," she says with a 
smile, "but my brother-in-law did. He 
went down to the village to get on the 
through-bus, but he was back in a few 
minutes. 'What happened?' I asked him, 
'did you miss your bus?' 'No/ he says; 'I 
was buying my bus ticket when Norman 
Rockwell spotted me and said he wanted 
me to pose for him, so I decided to 
stay.' " 

I talked with others in Arlington and 
poked around town some morę. The 
essay I had to write was taking shape in 
my head; I wasn't saying "Good grief," 
any morę. Even my pricked typing finger 
felt healed. 

The story taking shape was simply that 
life renews itself in Arlington. Snippets of 
conversation stuck in my craw. "The kids 
I weighed in now bring in their babies," 
Betty McCabe had exclaimed about her 29 
years of serving Arlington as a public 
nurse. If "Chuck" Canfield were still alive 
he'd love to see the kids using the recre- 
ational area he donated — now complete 
with a hockey rink, tennis courts, softball 
diamonds, soccer fields, basketball 
backboards, and a spring-fed swimming 
pool the Lions Club donated. The kids are 
bussed off to Bromley Mountain for their 
ski lessons in the Winter, and in the 
Summer, Greg Burkę told me, they float 
in big inflated tubes down the swift- 
flowing Battenkill. An off-hand remark 
by Dorothy Canfield Fisher about life in 
Arlington was also stuck in my craw: "We 
just live. We just find our way through 



Rockwell didrit paint a picture of Tommy LaBatt, delwering 
papers, aboue. But he might have. George "Pop" Zimmer, on the 
other hand, was a frequent model for the famous artist. 
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life, as anybody does." 

My head was fuli of Arlington vignettes 
as I headed northward on Route 7. "Pop" 
Zimmer continues to listen to the "talking 
books" which Gerry Raftery sends over 
from the Canfield Library. Mary Snów 
hopes that her daughter, Julie, now 18 
months old, will like to ride horses as 
much as she does. Steve Lundy swears 
that Laurie Reed, the auto mechanic to 
whom he entrusts his car for repairs, 
must be the best mechanic in the entire 
State of Vermont. Dave and Mary Lou 
Thomas look forward to their retirement 
in Arlington so they can work fulltime on 
the work Dr. Russell and Jim McCabe 
carried on. 

And Tommy LaBatt hopes the other 
kids in town won't make fun of his pic¬ 
ture in Yermont Life — especially girls like 
Melanie Allen. vQn 
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RUDI MATTESICH — Ski Touńngs 
Tireless Promoter, Importer , and Friend 

By Yirginia Creed Mattesich 
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A n estimated 2 1 /* million Americans 
will take to the trails on skiis this 
Winter, a substantial number of them in 
Vermont, which remains the leading ski 
touring State. Until 16 years ago there 
were only a few thousand trail skiers in 
the United States, most of them in the 
Middle West, the descendants of Scan- 
dinavians who introduced the sport 
there. 

A rewarding, no-risk, inexpensive rec- 
reation, which can be practiced wherever 







Rudi Mattesich is captured, above, in a rare 
moment — reflective and still — in his 
Trop hotne, in a photograph by Jimmy Harrity. 


there is snów, ski touring is ideally suited 
to getting Americans out into the vast, 
white world of silent forests, rolling 
meadows and meandering country roads 
that had been their neglected heritage. 
Hence, the present "explosion" might 
have followed anyhow on the growing 
popularity of hiking, bicycling, backpack- 
ing. But it happened otherwise. 

It happened because my husband, 
Rudi Mattesich, decided the time was 
ripe to revive trail skiing. He and his 
friends, most of whom, like him, had 
pioneered downhill Alpine skiing in the 
United States, together with individuals 
and organizations that rallied to help 
them, worked hard and creatively to 


make ski touring known and available to 
everyone wherever there is snów. 

At the time Rudi was still North Ameri¬ 
can Representative of The Austrian State 
Tourist Department, very much involved 
in promoting international ski relations. 
But he no longer found his job exhilarat- 
ing. Twice his activities had increased the 
annual number of American visitors to 
Austria from a few thousand to morę 
than fifty thousand, and, after World War 
II, had reestablished the Austrian 
influence in American ski sport. The 
creative work, he felt, was done. Given 
favorable international conditions, the 
tourist traffic could be maintained by 
routine measures. As for skiing, 500 
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The first ski touring trip at right to the 
sugar house at Mad River was arranged in 1962 by 
Roland Palmedo and included most charter 
members of the Ski Touring Council. Below, Mattesich 
makes award after Putney race. Photographs by 
George Froehlich and Lewis R. Brown. 

At left, one of the earliest Vermont 
ski-tourers is photographed in the 40s. 



Austrian instructors taught skiing each 
Winter in American resorts. The Arlberg 
technique, with variations, was the 
American way of skiing. Austrian skiis, 
Austrian fashions, whole Austrian vil- 
lages were conspicuous on the American 
Winter scene. Rudi, somehow, was not 
interested in it all any morę. 

"Skiing's getting too expensive, too 
high pressure," he remarked, and, star- 
ing away over the heads in the lift linę, 
"Nobody goes into the woods." 

By then we had a proprietory interest 
in Vermont woods. Forty-five of the 50 
acres behind our house in the Northeast 
Kingdom is woodland. There Rudi had 
had 18,000 white pine and balsam fir 
planted. He spent time with foresters and 
watched elsewhere with knowing and, 
upon occasion disapproving eyes, as 
trees were felled for downhill runs. The 
400 evergreens cut in northern forests to 
provide a background for a sport travel 
show in a Southern State, were, for him, 
the last straw. Flying north, on a storm 
buffeted piane, he began to plan the ski 
touring revival. 

The original group he assembled in 
1962 became, not long after, charter 
members of The Ski Touring Council, a 
membership committee of volunteers, 
subsequently the chief source of informa- 
tion on ski touring. At the first meeting, 
Roland Palmedo, who with Lowell 
Thomas was an early supporter of Stowe, 


later of Mad River, suggested using the 
term "ski touring" to differentiate trail 
skiing from "cross country" which is 
often competitive, practiced on groomed 
trails, and which requires much morę 
skill and strength. Nevertheless the terms 
continue to be used interchangeably. 

"Anybody who can walk can ski tour," 
may well be the most quoted and widely 
attributed remark Rudi ever madę. Gen- 
erally speaking it is true. Enlarging on it 
when briefing the cross country experts 
who contributed so much to the touring 
revival Rudi told them, "You must let 
each tourer go at his or her own pace. 
Teach them only what they must know to 
do just that. The potential racers will go 
on and the rest will enjoy themselves in 
their own way." 

For an idea whose time had come, get¬ 
ting ski touring started took hard work, 
innovative thought, connections and 
persistence on the part of council mem¬ 
bers. They cut new trails, adapted old 
hiking trails, marked, mapped and main- 
tained them. Rudi's long time association 
with the ski and sports press helped. So 
did his powers of persuasion. 

"Ski touring isn't going to take anyone 
away from downhill skiing," he assured 
wary area owners. "Thousands will take 
to the trails who never could or would do 
slope skiing." He was right. By now the 
thousands have multiplied many times — 
naturę lovers, outdoor enthusiasts, the 


old, the very young, families, people who 
live near possible trails, others to whom 
slope skiing has nothing to offer. Today 
most downhill resorts offer facilities for 
trail skiing, and hundreds of touring re¬ 
sorts have sprung up. 

To the big ski clubs, bastions of fanati- 
cal downhillers, Rudi pointed out: 
"You're losing members because they 
can't afford Alpine skiing any morę. And 
it's not only a money matter. People with 
responsibilities, like doctors, who can't 
risk even a slight injury, have to give it up 
as they get a little older." Rudi's slogan, 
which he later repeated over and over to 
all the clubs, national and local organiza- 
tions, State and federal departments he 
introduced to ski touring was "Keep it 
simple." With it, at the earliest work- 
shops, he cut through all the quibbling 
about equipment, and, incidentally, 
countered one of my chief objections to 
ski touring. For I was one of Rudi's most 
difficult converts. 

Reluctantly, I had become a fair inter- 
mediate downhill skiier. Some of the 
world's best known ski champions and 
teachers had been numbered among our 
close friends. I have written reams about 
skiing, including the Olympics. But 
downhill skiing was simply not my sport. 
1 am not athletic and I do not like crowds. 
When it came to ski touring I hated wax- 
ing, which fascinates many enthusiasts. 

Waxing had replaced sealskins for all 
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except high ski mountaineering, for it 
permits climbing without slipping, run- 
ning downhill without sticking. Different 
waxes and combinations thereof are used 
for differing snów conditions. It is not 
| hard to master their use, but I had no in- 
tention of mastering it. So Rudi "discov- 
ered" no wax skiis. Even, in the begin- 
ning, before they had been perfected, 
they took me up icy slopes that defeated 
experienced waxers, slowed my descents 
even morę than I wished. 

Of course Rudi's progress with a new 
creative idea and project is always fas- 
dnating to watch — and share. Prepared 
for trial and error, he experiments, plows 
through or goes around obstacles, re- 
covers speedily from setbacks, and — if 
the project proves feasible — maps a 
campaign of hard, unfaltering work. The 
campaign crackles with excitement as 
new notions and methods occur to him. 
In the case of the ski touring revival, his 
activities madę our retirement from New 
York to our Vermont house no retirement 
at all. World ski tourers en route from the 
Alps to the Alaska Stampede (a major, 
annual ski touring event) slept in a red- 
white-and-blue camper in our driveway. 
The telephone rang with ski touring in- 
quiries far into the night. Our daughter 
Emmi, a first ratę skier, and I learned to 
give information, although everyone 
always asked for Rudi. 

Emmi went to workshops with Rudi, 


sometimes spoke at them, followed him 
on dozens of tours, led others, but I still 
held back until he turned his attention to 
what I consider the best kind of Vermont 
ski touring — the kind you do right out of 
your own back door, through your own 
or your neighbor's woods. It took Rudi a 
while to put his mind on that variety, be- 
cause he was kept busy informing the 
outdoor dubs, schools and other organi- 
zations about ski touring, advising area 
managers and prospective resort owners, 
conferring with those responsible for 
trails. It was the energy crisis that fo- 
cused Rudi's efforts on ski touring near 
home. "This," he declared, "is going 
to change things — but it's a good op- 
portunity." 

It certainly changed things for us. Our 
neighbor helped cut the trail through the 
woods behind our house. Not a long trail 
but it is spectacularly beautiful and can be 
continued over adjacent land to meet an 
unplowed road that goes on for miles — 
the kind of a trail easily developed in 
most Vermont localities. 

For us, ski touring had another very 
personal reward. It started Rudi painting 
professionally again. "Again" because, 
during World War II, we lived in Green- 
wich Village and wrote and painted for a 
living. Eventually, we sold much of our 
output. Rudi, who studied with excellent 
masters, had one man shows, was graded 
by critics "one of the most promising 


colorists in aquarelle," did portraits, 
Street scenes and still lifes. Every now 
and then, on ski tours, a middle aged 
woman greets him with "I know who you 
are. You painted those doli pictures I had 
in my room at home." His style was im- 
pressionist — free and wild. He did oils 
with a knife. When he went back into the 
Austrian service, he stopped. "I can't 
paint as a hobby, and I can't paint New 
York City any morę." 

At first he couldn't paint Vermont 
either. When he began to tour on back 
roads and tried to do the old farms of our 
northern borderland, he was dissatisfied 
with his old style. But one day, he madę a 
pencil sketch which he developed into his 
present Vermont style. Technically 
multi-media the scenes are elaborated 
sketches, washed, and detailed with a 
grease pencil. Shown in galleries both in 
Vermont and away, to purchasers on the 
West Coast, the South, Europę they are 
nostalgically Vermont. 

For Rudi, it all came together when he 
was helping the U.S. Travel Department 
show a group of international ski writers 
through New England. Their verdict de- 
lighted him. "For ski touring," they 
agreed, "New England is the best place in 
the world — and Vermont is tops." One 
added, "The Vermont landscape is sheer 
enchantment, but it's the farmhouses, the 
village that make it. Together they are 
unique." tO? 
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The Longest Season 

Written and photographed by Geoffrey Clifford 



Woodstock 


Of ALL THE SEASONS, Winter in Vermont is undoubtedly the 
one most talked about. There's so much morę to say, for one thing, 
and so much morę time to say it in. Winter sparks exasperation and 
ecstacy, proookes pleasant memories and painful ones. It has a 
character seen differently by eoeryone. On the following pages, I will 
introduce you to four Vermonters who each responds a little 
differently to the longest season. They each have learned to cope with 
Winter, to take the best from it and manage through the worst. 
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HoLLIS BARTHOLOMEW of Benson kas been cuttingand 
milling lumber for 61 years, working outdoors nearly all his 
life. "1 love to be out in the woods when it's snowing " he says. 
"Out in the open, the wind will cut right through you but in 
the woods it's quiet and nice. The thing of it is, ifyou didnt 
' have Winter, then the Summer wouldnt be good." 

c 

D]AAN SHURINK of Shaftsbury is dedicated to helping her 
family raise and train horses on the Doornhof Farm, and 
concerning Winter, she has very few complaints. "The only 
thing that really bothers me is that I cant spend as much time 
with Monte as I normally would. And you shouldn't really 
wash horses in the Winter, either. Just the basics." 


“The horses get friskier in Winter.” 
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"I work about two weekends a month with my musie during Winter.” 



Dań MAHONEY of Burlington is greatly affected by 
Winter for he has to move to Montpelier to take his seat in the 
house of Representatwes. Although being a politican is a 
year-round commitment, it is during the Winter that his 
personal life has to be put aside. "Musie helps," he says. "It 
can really take the edge off. People have a hard time realizing 
Tm involved both in politics and musie. lt's a complete 
dichotomy but I think it's good. I dont get bored. The musie 
satisfies my soul and the legislature satisfies my mind. They 
are both rewarding." 


“Winter seems to bring out monetary problems." 



ATHER1NE WOOD of Lyndonuille is an Outreach worker 
for the Area Office of Aging. Her 31 years experience as an 
ordained Baptist clergywoman serves her zuell in her current 
job. The effects of Winter seem almost intangible for year 
round , she seems only concemed with the well-being ofothers. 
"1 like people and like being with them. Companionship is very 
important, especially in Winter. Ifeel really rezoarded when 1 
cali on people this time ofyear because they're so glad to have 
someone to chat with, someone to lift their spirits. Winter is a 
struggle with a lot of people, and it's good to feel like yoiTre 
being a help." co? 
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The Pr outy Center 

MARGE RUNNION 


A smiling little boy runs up and throws his arms around 
. a visitor's legs in a cordial, if unorthodox, hug. Mean- 
while, across the room, a smali girl in pink slacks carefully bal- 
ances herself on a walking-board. Five other children run 
around the room in a circular gamę of tag. Still another little boy 
sits happily watching the busy activity around him. 

To all first appearances, it's a perfectly normal pre-school 
scene: noisy, happy, and fuli of life. Actually, it's a playroom at 
the Winston L. Prouty Center for handicapped children in Brat- 
tleboro, Vt. The friendly boy is so severely retarded that at four 
years of age he needed two months just to learn his name. The 
little girl doing a balancing act on the plank is crippled by cere- 
bral palsy. The young lad who is watching with such keen in- 
terest is sitting down because that is all he is able to do. His legs 
are paralyzed. 

Until a few years ago, these profoundly handicapped young- 
sters would have had no place to go for the intensive daily 
treatment they all need. Now they do, thanks to the foresight of 
a former Vermont senator, the late Winston L. Prouty, and the 
determination, compassion and hard-boiled practicality of one 
Dr. Robert R. DeVoid. 

When the Prouty Center was started in 1969, it was called 
"First Chance." The name was particularly apt, because the new 
project did indeed provide a first chance for children who 
otherwise would have languished at home during the first few 
years of their lives, years when they could benefit most from 
help. Not only was "First Chance" the first such treatment cen¬ 
ter for these children, it was also the first of its kind in the na- 
tion. Its genesis occurred a year earlier when Congress passed 
the Handicapped Children's Early Education Assistance Act, 
cosponsored by Sen. Prouty. Through his efforts, the Brat- 
tleboro area was named one of 21 localities throughout the 
country to receive funds for a pre-school center for handicapped 
children. 

Today, the Prouty Center (renamed in honor of its initiator) 
has emerged as one of the nation's leading treatment centers for 
multi-handicapped youngsters. Unlike many federal programs 
which cease functioning once the funds run out, the Prouty 
Center not only keeps going but has expanded and become a 
model for other such centers throughout the nation. 

Often, it is assumed that Vermonters must go to large cities to 
learn about such specialized medical and educational programs. 
In the case of the Prouty Center, people from the cities come to 
Brattleboro to see how it is done. 

So, how is it done? 

In the first place, the Prouty Center is based on the now 
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widely-accepted premise that basie learning patterns are set 
very early in life. Before the age of three, a child is particularly 
open to environmental influences, and this is especially true of 
handicapped children. As Prouty Center's Director DeVoid puts 
it: "If these children do not receive early treatment, many will 
either never go to school or their parents will wear out the steps 
of prindpals' offices trying to find out why their children can't 
learn." 

Bob DeVoid came to the Prouty Center in its first year, when 
enrollment was only 10 children and headquarters was a room 
in a local church. He had a master's degree in education, a 
career background in business, a handicapped child of his own, 
and had "read a heck of a lot of stuff about kids with problems." 

Both he and the Center have grown considerably sińce then. 
In addition to directing its activities, DeVoid has received his 
Ph.D. in child development and child psychology. Assisted by 
the Center's associate directors Arthur Schubert and William 
Hodson, he has prepared a widely-used manuał on pre-school 
screening and has developed sophisticated testing instruments 
to pinpoint learning problems at previously unthought-of early 
ages. 

Meanwhile, the Center has grown to serve approximately 100 
children every year, from babies and toddlers to five-and six- 
year-olds. Their handicaps rangę from severe disabilities to 
specific deficits such as hearing, visual and speech problems. 

Headquarters for the Center is now a large, rambling, white 
Victorian house, originally purchased by a local businessman 
whose son had received training at the Center. The mood inside 
is as homey as an old farmhouse, not at all clinical or institu- 
tional. The rich old oak woodwork in the smali rooms and gra- 
cious stairways contrast sharply with the sophisticated, 
specially-designed educational equipment that lies within. 

Morę than 800 visitors come to see the Prouty Center each 
year, from universities, social organizations and other treatment 
centers. According to DeVoid, ". . . they are almost in awe of 
the place. They can't believe how normal-looking everything is 
and how relaxed the kids are. There's no screaming or chaos." 

This air of normality is no accident: the atmosphere is one of 
the primary goals of the Center. "Our theory on child develop- 
ment is to normalize the children as soon as possible, get them 
out on their own," says Associate Director Schubert. "We know 
what we're not. We're not a nursery school or an enrichment 
program. We're dealing with kids with impaired or delayed de- 
velopment. We're always searching for the key to each child's 
deficit. What skill does he need? What therapy will help his 
particular disability?" 

"Come on, Cathy, let's try to sit like an Indian," says 
Schubert, holding the hands of a slightly built five-year-old 
with cerebral palsy. When he releases her, she sits for a few 
moments and then topples over. Smiling and taking her hands 
again, Schubert jokes, "Aw, come on, you're not trying," and 
Cathy, smiling too, tries again. 

This matter-of-fact approach is a striking characteristic of the 
Prouty Center, where results are valued morę than sentimen- 
tality. Compassion and caring are obvious in every staff 
member's face and manner, but many a nursery school for nor¬ 
mal children hands out morę babying than any therapist or 
teacher at the Prouty Center. 

"If someone says they want to work here because helping 
handicapped children makes them feel good, that's a black mark 
against them," says DeVoid. "Our staff members are effident, 
direct, fair, and comfortable with the kids. The process of nor- 
malizing children doesn't start with sympathizing or wringing 
your hands over them. They will sense that, and it won't help 
them." 













Children at the Winston Pr outy Center 
for handicapped children, photographed below 
by George Caruill, are given personalized therapy. 
The goal is to help children be on their own. 



DeVoid, Schubert and their associates maintain encyclopedic 
records of successful remedial programs. The Center's original 
scope of providing training for handicapped pre-schoolers in 
Southern Vermont has been greatly widened to include inten- 
sive research, diagnosis and teaching. 

"Whatever we do that could be useful to others," says De- 
Void, "we duplicate and send out to institutions throughout the 
country." 

Every year, there has been an increase in the number of chil¬ 
dren referred to the Prouty Center for testing. Morę than 400 
were evaluated last year, sonie from public schools in Vermont, 
some from out-of-state institutions, and many from private 
sources such as doctors, parents or public health nurses. 

In addition, the Center has been a pioneer in "pre-school 
screening," a method of testing large numbers of children be- 
fore they en ter school. At first, there was some resistance. 
"There seemed to be an idea that kids weren't people until they 
were five or six years old," DeVoid said. "We were one of the 
first communities to do widespread screening at age four. Now 
we've found it can be done better, and the problems remediated 
morę quickly, at even younger ages. The whole concept is be- 
coming an accepted thing nationally." 

Still another program that has been developed by the Prouty 
Center focuses on remedial treatment by children's own par¬ 
ents. Now in its fourth year, this "Home Base Program" was 
originally funded by the U.S. Bureau of Education for the Hand¬ 
icapped and was a national demonstration project to develop 
and field test pa rent training techniques, Staff training, cur¬ 
riculum, and multi-disciplinary home training methods. The 
program is now supported by State tuitions and by the Center 
itself. 

Especially designed for children who are too young or who 
live too far away to attend the Prouty Center every day, the 
Home Base program covers the same wide rangę of handicaps 
as are treated at the Center itself. Whatever the program, the 
child's parents know that a teacher will be at hand regularly for 
guidance and evaluation. 

On occasion, a teacher has had to snowshoe in to particularly 
remote homes during periods of uncooperative weather, but 
that's all part of the job. And because of this type of dedication. 



the Prouty Center has been able to expand its help far beyond 
Brattleboro, reaching west to Bennington, northwest to Man¬ 
chester and Peru, and north to the Windsor-Ludlow region. 

Of the children who have attended the Prouty Center sińce 
1969, nearly all have progressed to educational settings which 
are in or close to the traditional school system. Some, of course, 
have gone to schools for the blind or the deaf, and three have 
gone to schools for the profoundly retarded. Without the Cen- 
ter's early treatment, however, many morę would have spent 
their school careers in special schools or classes. 

All of these activities and accomplishments have not just 
happened automatically. Originally, the Prouty Center was 
funded by federal funds but now it is a private institution which 
qualifies for both federal and State funds. In addition, DeVoid 
and his board of directors have raised morę than a quarter of a 
million dollars from individuals and foundations to maintain 
programs not covered by other funding sources. The Prouty 
Center Board, composed of parents, doctors, businessmen, 
lawyers, and interested private citizens, has been mentioned in 
several articles as a model for getting things done. 

Vermont children are served free, thanks to State funds for 
education for the handicapped. Other children's families pay 
according to their ability and specific needs. As Brattleboro pe- 
diatrician John Trumper put it, "The Prouty Center is the best 
thing that's hit this area in years. It's the envy of the whole 
State. The best spent dollar you can have is something like this, 
where the money is spent for those who really need it by those 
who really care." 

And as a parent said, even morę simply, "I just can't imagine 
what the past few years would have been like without it." c 


i 
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The Rutland Country Club goes 
public every Winter and the 

'“' J Ali Downhill 


By Phyllis Stone Aliber 
Photographs by Marjorie Ryerson 



What good is a golf course when a couple of feet of snów get dumped 
on it? Lots of good, say these Rutland youngsters. 



O N MOST ANY WEEKEND yOlfll See 

them — the cross-country skiers, 
snowshoers, sliders and tobogganers 
who are lured to the otherwise sedate, 95 
acres of the Rutland Country Club. Out 
for exercise, fresh air, or just the pure 
pleasure of it all, they arrive outfitted 
with the sundry equipment of their cho- 
sen sport: gigantic black inner tubes for 
some, eight-foot toboggans for others, 
slick waxless skis or ancient wooden 
ones. With the country club under a 
couple of feet of snów — its tees and 
sandtraps and greens well blanketed over 
— Rutland residents make the best of a 
non-golfing situation. They make the very 
best of it. 

Winter activities were probably popular ’ 
on this property even before 1901 when 
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I}. the club was better known as the Baxter 
I Farm. Two ponds on its western perime- 
ter (Rocky and Muddy) formed an invit- 
I ing ice arena for skaters. 

The country club today has several 
i challenging toboggan runs including one 
I which stretches straight downward from 
I the 17th tee to the green. Access is limited 
I only by the stamina needed to climb its 
I steep slope but tobogganers who know 
I the excitement of this downhill course do 
I not mind the precipitious climb. The ride 
I down is long and surę and the view east- 
I ward includes the towering peaks of Pico 
I and Killington carved against the sky. 

A favorite cross country jaunt begins 
I just west of the clubhouse. Skiers set out 
I across the second fairway and make their 
I way on the Southern perimeter of the 


course down to East Creek, skiing ag- 
gressively when in command of their 
skis, and snowplowing when the grade is 
risky. Some cross the wooden-planked 
bridge to the morę adventurous climbs 
and longer downhill slopes. 

Kids, with faces wrapped in scarves to 
soften the cold air's sting, shriek their 
way downward repeatedly (flexible flyers 
of old replaced with plastic saucers). Belly 
down or sitting on their brightly tinted 
sleds, they push off for the fast ride, yelp- 
ing and laughing. The morę adventurous 
stand on their imaginary surf boards and 
ride the snów capped moguls as though 
they were frothing whitecaps on thunder- 
ing waves. Spilling out onto the hill, their 
parkas, of reds, blues, and greens, form a 
patchwork of color. It's an atmosphere in 


which strangers become quick friends. 

In the distance other skiers, their 
bodies but little specks against the dar- 
kening backdrop, move effortlessly 
across the snów. Snowshoers pad their 
way over the grounds leaving webbed 
depressions on its surface. They give 
striking contrast to the giggling, joyous 
sliders. 

But the Rutland Country Club is like 
that — something for everyone and lots 
of variety. Happy shouts and silent mo- 
tion blend with sculptured white 
panoramas and smiling, ruddied faces 
that look out from colorful, tassel-topped 
hats. The mountainous contours of this 
golf course, its Summer fairways turned 
to Winter funways, provide an enticing 
in-town arena for Winter sports. c 


M 
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Against Winter's chill 
and the next oil crunch 

Vermont Castings 
is Defiant and Yigilant 


By Noel Perrin 

Photographs by Marjorie Ryerson 


E very 20 minutes or so, Monday 
through Saturday, a pickup truck or 
car turns under the bridge in Randolph, 
and drives into the parking lot of a smali 
factory. A young couple gets out — often 
they have one or two or three children 
with them — and walk into a newly built 
showroom at one end of the factory. It's 
another customer arriving to look at what 
may be the most successful wood stove in 
America. 

About 85 percent of these families are 
going to buy a stove before they leave — 
even though the current wait for delivery 
is ten weeks, and even though the stove 
costs well over $500. (A smaller model, 
newly available this year, is a mere $445). 
About half of them are experienced 
stove-owners, trading up. They are re- 
placing a Franklin stove they may have 
bought at Montgomery Ward, or a box 
stove from the hardware storę, or maybe 
even one of the Scandinavian airtights. 
About one tenth of them are so en- 
thusiastic that they propose starting a 
dealership back home. The offer is po- 


litely but firmly refused. Vermont Cast¬ 
ings is selling everything it can make, 
right there in Randolph. The factory has 
125 employees, and can make 500 stoves 
a week. This is a remarkable story, con- 
sidering that Vermont Castings is less 
than four years old. 

The story begins with two young men 
named Duncan Syme and Murray How- 
ell. They both grew up in Connecticut. A 
few years ago, first Duncan (who is mar- 
ried to Murray's sister) and then Murray 
moved to a hill farm in Chelsea, Vermont. 
Sheep, horses, and pigs, mostly. They 
taught themselves to butcher the pigs, 
but otherwise they hardly had farmers' 
educations. Duncan has a Master of Fine 
Arts degree from Yale and has taught 
sculpture at Bennington College. Murray 
is a graduate of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

When it came to heating their farm- 
house, they took a look at the woodstoves 
available, and decided they could design 
a better one themselves. At that moment 
the Defiant stove was born. What they 


wanted was a cast-iron stove that would 
keep a fire overnight, that you could cook 
on if you wanted to, and that would or¬ 
nament a house as well as heat it. It had 
to express what Murray calls "the Ameri¬ 
can aesthetic." And it had to be able to 
stand close to a wali, so as not to take up 
half the space in a room. Nothing they 
saw for sale could do all this. So they bor- 
rowed a thousand dollars from a friend, 
and set to work making patterns. 

There is no way to make cast-iron 
stoves on a hill farm. You need an iron 
foundry. If you're going to make any 
quantity, you also need room for a long 
row of metal lathes, and polishers, and 
grinders. At this point Randolph enters 
the story. 

Like many New England towns, Ran¬ 
dolph has a long history of stove-making. 
As far back as 1850, a young man named 
Alpha Kelley came to town (he was from 
West Dover) and bought the local foun¬ 
dry. He madę stoves and plows. In time 
he sold out to the firm of Carter and 
Welch. They in turn gave way to the 
once-famous Sargent, Osgood, & Roun- 
dy Co., makers of wood stoves and 
horse-drawn farm machinery. 

Tractors and oil furnaces put an end to 
Sargent, Osgood, & Roundy. Four years 
ago the old Randolph factory was sitting 
empty. Like Alpha Kelley a century and a 
quarter earlier, Duncan Syme and Mur¬ 
ray Howell moved in under the Randolph 
bridge. The actual foundry was too ex- 
pensive for them to restore; and after talk- 
ing to people from morę than 100 existing 
foundries, they finally found one in 
Pennsylvania that would do high-quality 
casting for them. In the crucial early 
stages, both men worked on the foundry 
floor themselves, refining the patterns as 
they went. 

The first Defiant stove was sold in 
March, 1976. By June, sales were up to 
about 20 a month. By September the 
boom had begun. By the time the Defiant 
had been on the market for a year, it was 
already famous in woodburning circles. 

Let's take a look in that newly built 
showroom on a typical day. It's eleven 
o'clock in the morning on August 4; a hot 
Summer day. Hardly the time to be 
planning for Winter — unless you're a 
New Englander. The showroom is fuli of 
New Englanders planning for Winter. 

Tom Morrissey, the sales manager, is 
showing the Defiant to Harold and Karen 
Alatalo, while their three children play a 
quiet gamę of tag. The Alatalos have 
driven up 150 miles from Lunenburg, 
Mass. to see this stove, having already 
looked at 11 other kinds first. He is a na- 
tive of Lunenburg, owns a house in town. 
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and a 15-acre woodlot out of town. For 
years he's cut fireplace wood. 

They are still looking when Tom and 
Yvonne Best come in. They're from West 
Pawlet. They've come in their pickup to 
pick up a Defiant they ordered in May. 
Tom, a native Vermonter, knows a good 
deal about stoves. He already has a 
Morso in the house he's building on 
Rupert Mountain, and he has looked 
long, hard — and scornfully — at the 
stoves most people switching to wood 
heat first buy. 

Meanwhile, Catherine and Richard 
Dawson, with their baby, drive in from 
North Andover, Mass. They have a 
two-story cape, on a one-acre lot, and 
they're about to buy their first wood 
stove. They figurę on getting some wood 
off their own acre, which is wooded and 
needs thinning. The rest they'11 cut in a 
nearby State forest. Massachusetts allows 
three cords per household per year, free 
for the cutting. They plan to cut the limit. 
Tom Morrissey tells them that the Defiant 
will supply 75 percent of the heat they 
need for a house their size. 

While they're still talking, the Bests 
load up and go — and their place at the 
loading dock is immediately taken by a 
good-sized van. At the wheel is Gene 
Galfetti, owner of the Wayside Restau- 
rant in Berlin, Vt. He has five kids, and a 
big old house. Last Winter his oil bill was 
$1,300. He hopes to cut it in half with a 
Defiant. 

Back in the showroom, Karen Alatalo 
has decided that the Defiant is a stove 


she'd feel safe with. You load it from the 
end, not the front. There's no chance of a 
burning log falling out while you've got 
the door open to put new wood in. She 
also likes the fact that you can run a 
Defiant as a fireplace during the evening, 
and then convert it back to a true, ther- 
mostatically controlled airtight stove be- 
fore you go to bed. Her husband was 
already convinced of its efficiency, and 
before they go, they place an order. While 
they're signing, Tom shows me another 
order that Vermont Castings got recently. 
It's from a man named Frank Okuno. Mr. 
Okuno lives in Tokyo, Japan, and that's 
where he wants his Defiant shipped. Tom 
adds casually that they've also shipped a 
couple to Hawaii. 

Alpha Kelley would be green with envy. 
(Though he could also point out trium- 
phantly that no wood stove is wholly 
without problems. When those Hawai- 
ians get their Defiants fired up, their next 
purchase is likely to be a good pair of 
leather gloves. Duncan and Murray have 
not yet solved the problem of insulating 
the handles; and when the stove is going 
fuli blast, they are painfully hot to touch.) 

Vermont Castings is now one of the 
largest employers in Randolph, and still 
growing fast. The old Sargent, Osgood 
buildings are in a constant State of re- 
modeling, and the first new building 
went up a few months ago. A new IBM 
System 32 Computer now keeps track of 
the orders. The new Vigilant stove (heats 
6,000 to 8,000 cubic feet, as opposed to 
the DefianTs 8,000-10,000) is now in fuli 


production. There is already some 
thought of adding a third model to the 
linę. 

But despite this growth, the plant re- 
mains remarkably informal. The way the 
new building went up is typical. Instead 
of bringing in a contractor, the regular 
employees built it themselves. There was 
a slack period early last Summer. Not for 
lack of orders, but because the Pennsyl- 
vania foundry had gotten behind in sup- 
plying parts. Instead of laying the pro¬ 
duction force off for a month, Duncan 
and Murray invited them to work on the 
new building and they accepted. It's a 
handsome piece of work. 

As a matter of fact, it ought to be. Be¬ 
cause Duncan also invited a friend of his 
from Warren to work on it. She is a 
young, blonde architect named Vance 
Smith. Harvard-trained. Duncan per- 
suaded her to take a leave from Black 
River Construction, and come down to 
Randolph to design and help erect the 
new building. Since she herself lives in a 
house warmed entirely by wood stoves 
and solar heat, and sińce she had already 
done the illustrations for the Woodburner's 
Encyclopedia, she was a natural for the job. 
So natural, in fact, that she has extended 
her leave, and is currently holding down 
three separate jobs at Vermont Castings. 
She is advertising manager, art director, 
and in-house architect. 

Vance finds all three jobs exciting. 
"Vermont is the new frontier," she says. 
"The energy frontier." The couples in the 
pickup trucks seem to agree. c o? 



Customers look over a Vigilant in the Randolph showroom 
where, at right, Bill Floyd demonstrates workings 
in a cutaway model. Opposite page , owners Duncan Syme and 
Murray Hozoell pose with dogs and Defiants. 
























YJritteri and photographed by Marjorie Ryerson 


VTC: Harnessing the 

Green Mountains Technical Power 


//T£ut how do we use what we're 
D learning?" Vermont Technical 
College students often ask as they begin 
their course of studies. And before they 
finish their two-year degree program, 
they each have an answer. 

VTC is Vermont's only two-year, 
technical college, and it is an institution 
which, throughout its history, has been 
sensitive to the needs of Vermont's 
youth. Approximately 83% of the student 
body comes from within the State each 
year, a percentage which has held fairly 
steady for the past decade. And the 
schooTs policy of considering the practi- 
cal applications of technical knowledge in 
addition to theory has madę VTC and its 
graduates very successful. 

For 46 years the college, located in 


Randolph Center in Vermont's geo- 
graphic center, was called the State 
School of Agriculture. After the Second 
World War, with the specialization of 
many jobs — including farming — there 
was a much greater demand for people 
trained in a variety of technical fields. 

In 1957, the School of Agriculture 
officially became the Vermont Agricul- 
tural and Technical Institute. Five years 
later, when the Vermont legislature 
joined five State schools into the State col- 
leges system, VATTs priorities were 
madę elear and it once again changed its 
name, to Vermont Technical College. 

In 1962, the college's technical pro- 
grams were still young. The mechanical 
technology program was just being intro- 
duced, along with a highway technology 


program and an electrical technology 
program. The one agricultural program 
remaining was concerned with dairy 
farming and the barn and four silos were 
right on campus. 

Today, 14 years later, the college re- 
sembles the original VTC in name only. 
Now the college offers many programs, 
leading to two different and specialized 
degrees. The Associate in Applied Sci¬ 
ence degree is reached through five dif¬ 
ferent fields of study: Dairy Farm Man¬ 
agement Technology; Agribusiness Man¬ 
agement Technology; Architectural and 
Building Engineering Technology; En- 
gineering Office Assistant; or Veterinary 
Office Assistant. The Associate in En¬ 
gineering degree is the prize for those 
students who conquer majors in Survey 
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Technology, Mechanical Engineering 
Technology, Electrical and Electronics 
Engineering Technology, and Civil En¬ 
gineering Technology. 

Although VTC students appear relaxed 
and congenial, they are an academically 
highly motivated group. They each have 
decided, before entering VTC, which oc- 
cupational directions they wish to pur- 
sue. They each enter VTC as a member of 
a specific program and within their two 
years on the Randolph Center campus, 
must complete all the requirements 
within that particular program. In addi- 
tion, all incoming freshmen must pass a 
semester's course in basie English com- 
position and a semester of technical writ- 
ing, along with three humanities and so- 
cial science courses. All students are also 
required to take specific math courses. 

Despite the student class loads, inter- 
collegiate athletics on campus do not suf- 
fer. Soccer, baseball, softball, basketball, 
skiing (the college owns its own ski slope) 
and golf flourish. Campus tournaments 
are frequently arranged in flag football, 
basketball, volleyball and tennis. There 
are two major carnivals each year, film 
festivals, and over 25 student-supported 
organizations on campus. 

Yet Bill Griffith, who, last year, was in 
charge of the VTC housing program says 
he is amazed by 'The amount of time the 
students spend talking about their 


The older dormitory at right and the 
buildings of Randolph Center at left giue 
VTC a classical backdrop. Beloio, chess 
players ruminate in the faculty lounge. 




studies." The students are unusually ded- 
icated, and often pursue additional 
studies on top of their own program's 
heavy load. They put in an average of 25 
to 29 hours per week in class or lab work. 

During the 1960s, when many of the 
rest of the nation's students were sitting 
in, striking, or challenging administrative 
rule, those on the VTC campus were re- 
markably quiet. Student interest in self- 
government inereased in the late '60s, 
and the student senate was begun in the 
early 70s, but throughout most of that 
period, VTC students were deep in their 
studies. Ned Herrin, VTC's President, 
began his VTC career as a teacher in 1957. 
He has watched many of the important 
changes on campus, and says that one of 
the morę interesting ones has happened 
recently. Lately there has not only been a 
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sharp increase in female enrollment, he 
notes, but also an increase in the average 
age of the students. In the past three to 
five years, VTC has begun receiving stu¬ 
dents who have first gone elsewhere for 
some education. And lately, theincoming 
classes have included several students 
with BA or BS degrees from other col- 
leges. 

Just how much the college has changed 
sińce its VATI days is seen by the internal 
expansions of the academic programs. 
The fairly direct farming program of the 
agricultural department in VATI has sińce 
grown into two technically complex pro¬ 
grams teaching dairy farm management 
and agribusiness. Large new barns were 
built on nearby college acreage with State 
funding in 1967. The herd has changed 
from Jerseys to Holsteins, from stanchion 
housing to loose housing, and the size of 
the herd has doubled, up to about 80 
milkers. But the students still assist in the 
raising of most of the crops for the cows 
and assist in the milking and barn chores. 
The old barn used to have its own pro- 
cessing unit, but the college now sends 
any milk it uses itself to a local dairy for 
Processing. 

Other departments have changed as 
much as farming. The highway program 
is now "Civil Engineering Technology." 
There is now considerably less emphasis 
on building highways in the civil program 
than there was in the 1960s, but highway 
maintainence, feeder roads construction, 
and other highway-related technologies 
continue to be important. 

The veterinary and engineering office 
assistant programs are both new addi- 
tions to campus, having been started last 
year. The former was put together after 
consulting with veterinarians throughout 
the State. The resulting program has 
one-third of the studies concemed with 
animal care, one-third with knowledge of 
business subjects, and the finał third with 
generał courses. 

A pre-engineering technology program 
was begun in 1967. It was created for stu¬ 
dents who need additional courses before 
they can enter a VTC technology pro¬ 
gram. Thus a high school graduate, who 


is deficient in certain courses, can spend a 
year on campus preparing for the particu- 
lar program he wishes to enter, and then 
an additional two years toward the com- 
pletion of that program. 

One of the morę visible changes at VTC 
over the past decade has been the ap- 
pearance of women. The college was 
never limited to men, but for many years 
only men applied. There were women on 
campus in the late fifties, but no morę 
than three were enrolled at any one time. 
By 1968, there were four women on cam¬ 
pus. This Fali, 100 women arrived in the 
freshman class. 

To keep up with the increased enroll¬ 
ment each year, VTC facilities have mul- 
tiplied quickly. Much of the campus as it 
is now known has been constructed 
within the past 12 years. The main admin- 
istrative building was built in 1966. The 
major classroom, faculty offices, and 
electronics laboratory building was 
finished in 1970. Three of the four dor- 
mitories were built in 1967, 1968 and 
1970. The fourth dorm, known as "old 
dorm," is one of the earliest buildings on 
campus, constructed in 1918. Its white 
clapboarded exterior appears very much 
the same as it did then. In the basement 
of the old dorm is the friendly, dim re- 
treat for students and faculty known as 
the Rathskeller. 

But buildings, students and programs 
are not all there is to VTC. The college's 
backbone is its faculty. A large percentage 
of the faculty has come to VTC from jobs 
in industry, a hiring policy the adminis- 
tration promotes. These teachers know 
what their students will be facing upon 
graduation and can offer valuable assist- 
ance in useful directions. Each faculty 
member is expected to keep up in his 
field, and to attend any relevant confer- 
ences, seminars or classes that will 
further his own knowledge. The em¬ 
phasis for the faculty is not on research, 
as it is in many other schools. 

The professors at VTC not only stay in- 
volved with their fields, but also are chal- 
lenged by their students and openly like 
teaching. There is very little turnover 
within the faculty. The teachers want to 


live and work in a hilltop Vermont col¬ 
lege, and jobs in larger cities with larger 
salaries just don't lure them away. 

VTC's commitment to its students' ed- 
ucation is apparent. But the college also 
runs a very active placement office, with 
one of the best job placement records in 
the State. In the 1977-78 academic year, 72 
different recruiters visited the VTC cam¬ 
pus. IBM broke the recruiting record by 
offering 35 students jobs, 25 of which 
were accepted. Last Spring, several other 
recruiters had to be turned away because 
there just were not the necessary number 
of students still without jobs. The 1978 
graduating class had an 83 percent 
placement figurę by graduation day. 
(Some programs, such as the dairy farm 
management program, saw 100 percent 
of its students in permanent jobs by 
graduation.) 

Although most VTC students are from 
Vermont, just over half end up with jobs 
in State. The rest travel a bit further, but 
almost all stay in New England. Vermont 
companies like General Electric, IBM, 
Central Vermont Public Service, Digital 
Equipment, Sprague Electric, and 
virtually all the machinę tool companies 
come back each year seeking graduates. 
This steady return of recruiters is because 
the companies have hired VTC students 
in earlier years and are extremely pleased 
with the professional and technical 
abilities of these men and women. 

In 1957, when the school opened as 
Vermont Agricultural and Technical Insti- 
tute, it had an enrollment of 64 students. 
In 1962, when it officially became Ver- 
mont Technical College, the enrollment 
was up to 182. This Fall's incoming class 
was close to 700. In an era when smali col- 
leges across the nation are closing their 
doors from lack of students, each year 
VTC finds itself forced to turn applicants 
away. The college is operating at close to 
fuli capacity, and yet plans expansion 
only where real needs exist. For its fu¬ 
turę, President Ned Herrin hopes that 
VTC will stay very much the same as it is 
today, providing a superior educational 
opportunity for its talented and dedicated 
students. c & 
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Vieiv from the Old Dorm at left includes 1825 
brick house which is now faculty apartments. 
Below, modern structures attest to the colleges 
growth and scope. The sculpture below is by 
VTC Math professor Paul Calter. 
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Forty-five miles of groomed trails outside 

and authenticity, warmth and good company back at 


Blueberry Hill Inn 


By Brian Vachon 
Photographs by Hanson Carroll 


A lmost no one lives in a home like 
ii the inn at Blueberry Farm anymore. 
Simply stated, with straight lines that age 
has only suggested a wrinkle in, a squar- 
ish building that almost surely embraces 
rooms of generous size and number, 
standing bright blue against a dark green 
and white hillside — practically no one 
has a home like that any morę. Which 
makes it a little difficult to explain why 
just about everyone feels so much at 
home as soon as they walk in side. 
Blueberry Hill Inn may be one of the most 
"at home" inns that ever opened its doors 
to Vermont travelers — casual hikers in 
the Fali, following observers of naturę in 
the Summer but preceding those travel- 
ers that Blueberry Hill most charitably 
caters to; cross-country skiers who will 
spend their days skiing around it and 
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their nights nestled in its warm embrace. 
The inn at Blueberry Hill Farm — from 
November's first timid snowfall to 
March's last blustery gasp — is home to 
those particular people who like their ski- 
ing uphill as well as down, and 
everywhere in between. 

The grounds surrounding the inn offer 
just about everything the ambitious or 
timid cross-country skier could request. 
Immediately across the road from the inn 
— which is located in Goshen, Vt., eight 
miles from Brandon — is a new, un- 
adorned but spacious shed that contains 
everything needed to get skiers started. 

Skis and poles linę the walls and a 
rainbow array of waxes — a particular 
shade or deft mix to suit every conceiv- 
able skiing condition — fili a glass 
cabinet. Weather conditions and waxing 
suggestions are posted prominantly on 
the walls, along with maps which show 
the outlines of the farnTs 45 miles of 
groomed trails. Other trails that lead all 
the way to the Middlebury Snów Bowl, or 
south to Churchill House are also invit- 
ing. (Both Blueberry Hill and Churchill 
House are stops along the Inn to Inn Ski¬ 
ing Trail which features ten-plus-mile 
daytime trips and prearranged, nighttime 
inn stopovers — see Vermont Life, Winter, 
1975). 

Inside the shed also is the now-famous 
pot of fresh soup simmering on a wood- 
burning stove. Almost everyone who has 
started a ski-touring trip in the early 
morning at the inn, or slanted back at 
mid-day for an afternoon pick-me-up or 
headed to its homeiness after a fuli day of 
ups and downs knows about that pot of 
constantly simmering soup. 

It was madę by Martha Clark, the warm 
and (yet) most agreeably noble hostess of 
the inn at Blueberry Hill. The inn is her 
province, lovingly but assiduously 
tended during the day and one of the first 
chores to be overseen in her daily reign is 
the making of the soup. (It is madę in 
large metal pots and second, third and 
morę potfulls will be prepared during the 
day. Soup's always on in the shed across 
the road and on a typically busy Winter 
weekend, some 30 gallons will be con- 
sumed by each dayload of famished ski¬ 
ers.) 

When the first batch of soup is madę, it 
is carried out to the shed where it falls 
under the protection of Tony Clark. His 
empire is that outbuilding and the miles 
of trails and acres of woods and fields that 
surround it. When he is not leading an 
inn-to-inn procession of travelers, or 
gathering, organizing and judging a 
cross-country ski race, or teaching 
youngsters some of the rudiments of that 
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While Tony tends to the ski shop or demonstrates 
a ski-touring fine point (at left), Martha 
feels not-at-all depriued in her kitchen, surrounded 
by home-grown uegetables and other ingredients of 
her culinary specialties. Below, teammates head for 
the finish linę in a local cross-country meet. 



Winter sport in which he clearly excells, 
or putting his skills to immediate use by 
scouting and clearing the trails under his 
care, Tony is in the shed. And the soup is 
under his supervision. 

So are the skiers who set out each day 
for an exhilarating and nearly undup- 
licatable day of exercise and adventure. 
When they return in the evening, they 
will prop their skis and poles up against 
the shed, or carry them toward the inn it- 


self and press them toe-first into the 
snów for the night. 

Then the visitors will be back home: not 
their home, exactly, and not really a home 
like any they have ever visited. But home 
nonetheless, where a fire will invariably 
be crackling in the fireplace which faces 
the cozily comfortable and ample living 
room. Brightly colored dried flowers 
hang from the ceiling and the furniture 
seems expressly designed for the weary 


cross country skier (though in most cases 
its datę of birth predates almost any 
skier's New England odyssey). 

From the large kitchen drift the fra- 
grances of the evening meal — hearty but 
tantalizing announcements of a leg of 
lamb, or perhaps beef Bourguignon, pork 
roast or chicken Cordon Bleu. Guests at 
the inn are each invited to bring and pre- 
pare their own before-dinner libation 
while awaiting the cali to the dining 
room. 

Or they may pass the time by wander- 
ing into the gloriously alive, first-floor 
green house — built, it is told, as the re- 
sult of a construction accident. (It was put 
in when a builder madę a three-foot mis- 
take in the width of the foundation when 
a walkway was being connected to the 
former carriage house. The result of the 
error was a natural greenhouse spot 
which now so enchants many guests, ac- 
cording to Martha Clark, that they insist 
on one of their own when they return to 
their own homes.) 

A visitor might wander upstairs before 
dinner, but there a danger lies. The bed- 
rooms upstairs — eight in all, each with a 
private bath and an old-world charm that 
brushes back time — are almost too invit- 



































ing. The many antiques and homemade 
quilts which adorn the beds would 
seduce anyone, but especially someone 
who has spent a day on skis. Better to not 
risk that little nap: dinner is far too good 
to skip altogether (though Martha would 
most assuredly fix a delicious snack for 
those guilty of the self-indulgence). 

Back downstairs, the Clarks — dressed 
as host and hostess for dinner — invite 
their guests to the dining room. It is 
already sporting tempting appetizers and 
guests are seated at a skillfully designed 
random for the gourmet meal they are 
about to enjoy, informal yet elegant. 
Martha and Tony Clark took over the inn 
at Blueberry Hill Farm in 1969. Previously 
the building had stood vacant for one- 
and-a-half years and prior to that, it was a 
very successful restaurant. (Owned by 
the Mastertons who had a great and 
well-deserved following. Mrs. Elsie Mas- 
terton subsequently wrote several cook- 
books, including Blueberry Hill Cookbook.) 
Both Clarks had been teachers before 
they became innkeepers but both took to 
their new avocation with enthusiasm and 
skill: Tony, the affable Welshman who 
delights in the outdoors, in telling stories 
and in good company, and Martha who 


views her nightly guests with precisely 
the proper perspective: 'Tt's just like hav- 
ing a dinner party every night except that 
Tve got some very good helpers as well." 

The inn staff to help Martha with meals 
and cleaning is madę up of three young 
women who live nearby. Helping Tony at 
the ski shop are four or five young people 
who work during the Winter season. It's 
a season that is rapidly building a series 
of Blueberry Hill traditions. 

Most notable of these is the annual "Pig 
Race" which started as the event cen- 
terpiecing a surprise birthday party 
Martha gave for Tony. An invitational ski 
race that featured a roast pig at its eve- 
ning conclusion, the event has become a 
favorite competitive and social event cli- 
maxing the cross-country season in 
March. 

But the big race in recent years has 
been the mid-Winter Vermont Marathon 
which goes through the Blueberry Hill 
property and which is sponsored by 
Hennessey Cognac. It is, or soon will be, 
according to most cross country connois- 
seurs, the most populous ski marathon in 
North America. 

Far less competitive events and activi- 
ties, however, highlight the inn's Winter 


Schedule. Skating on the nearby pond is 
popular until that annual, inevitable day 
that the snów becomes too heavy to be 
shoveled clean. For couples who want the 
vigor of skiing and the pleasures of pri- 
vacy, the Clarks have opened a log cabin 
— six miles "through hill and dale" from 
the inn. It can also serve as a night-ski 
destination for guests who will know a 
glass of warm winę awaits their arrival 
and a four-wheel drive vehicle will assure 
their safe passage back. 

When there is no snów on the ground 
the Clarks welcome guests during the 
Summer, but no morę than eight at a 
time. The inn is also open on weekends 
as a restaurant. Except when they are 
traveling on vacation, the Clarks — and 
their two sons, Tim and Chris — live at 
the farm, in a log house they built behind 
the inn. It's their place to get away, to 
shed the roles of host and hostess, to 
really relax at home. 

But for the many people who have 
madę a stay at the inn at Blueberry Hill 
Farm a necessary annual luxury, the inn 
itself provides a place to get away to, to 
relax at, to cali home. It's so easy to feel 
that way there — almost impossible to 
feel any way else. 
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I t was a warmish, almost unseasonable 
late Winter day with a beckoning sun 
that madę the urge to roam outside abso- 
lutely irresistible. The snów had become 
much too heavy for skiing, too deep and 
without a crust for walking. Snowmobil- 
ing was not a consideration. But on such 
a day, when everything else defies con- 
ditions, one can still get out and have a 
perfectly fine time plodding the great 
outdoors in snowshoes. 

So we packed a lunch, Lizzie and I, left 
the baby with her husband, and set out. 
First we drove. We wanted to put a little 
planning into our adventure, which is not 


a bad idea when it comes to snowshoe- 
ing. This is a slow-going sport and you 
can't cover nearly as much ground as in 
cross-country skiing and snowmobiling. 
So it's advisable to consider what sights 
you want to include. Of course, it can be 
argued that anywhere you go in Vermont 
in the Winter is bound to be beautiful. 
Putting that argument aside, for the mo¬ 
ment, we decided to go to the Klondike. 

Now, the Klondike of Chelsea is lo- 
cated on a back road of the West Hill. It's 
a long-since abandoned farm which was 
once owned by Marshall Carpenter. He 
bought the place from his uncle in 1899, 


the year that gold was discovered in 
Alaska. In those days, the Chelsea Herald 
was still being published, and H. O. 
'"Herb" Bixby was writing the Chelsea 
home news. Word has it, according to 
Carroll Carpenter, a son of Marshall and 
the person who told me this story, that 
Bixby always liked to dress up his stories 
a bit and so it was reported in the Chelsea 
Herald that Marshall Carpenter bought 
the farm "in hopes that it would prove to 
be a Klondike to him." And so his new 
farm was forever named. 

Lizzie and I had both been to the 
Klondike in the summertime, but in the 



Plodding the Great Outdoors 

ON SNOWSHOES 


Written and photographed 
by Suzanne Opton 












Winter the road is not plowed and the 
place is inaccessible by car. We started 
out at a spot we figured to be about op- 
posite the Klondike, but a few hills to the 
east. Lizzie was in charge of the food and 
I brought my camera and extra lenses. 

There had been flurries a few days be- 
fore, and on the hills we climbed the 
snów had showed signs only of the wind. 
But this day the sun was warm and the 
shadows crisp. The snów glistened. Our 
tracks were distinct, as were those of 
animals who had passed before us. We 
recognized the paths of deer and dogs, 
and in the remains of an ancient tree, we 



found an apartment for squirrels and 
birds. 

We scaled a high hill and looked down 
over a gently sloping snowfield to a 
farmhouse in a hollow. As we ran down 
the hillside, I discovered that snowshoes 
aren't nearly as clumsy as I had imagined. 
On inclines and level ground, it takes a 
certain getting used to, and a bit of pa- 
tience to plod along one giant step at a 
time. But going downhill, the shoes be- 
come foot sleds and we madę a delight- 
fully rapid descent. 

Our path eventually led into a smali 
woods and then into a clearing where we 


came upon the barn of the Klondike. 
There we explored the ruins before Lizzie 
broke out the lunch. By the time we 
finished eating, it was time to head back. 
The Spring preview was over and a wind 
was picking up the top dusting of new 
snów, swirling it in circles around our 
feet. We followed our own trail back the 
way we had come to the place we had 
parked the car. It had been a delightful 
outing. We had seen a part of Vermont 
new to us in that season — and on that 
particular day, a part of Vermont that 
would have been inaccessible to us, were 
it not for our trusty snowshoes. c Co 
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Ali Winter, 

From Morning 
Through Night 

A nd when the morning comes, just barely 

L morning and the threatening storm was only a 
night-time flurry, the gentle applause of the sand- 
spreader truck, photographed by R. J. Alzner 
in North Pomfret, is a cheerful awakening sound. 
Certainly no reason to stay in bed. 

Harold Rowe’s photograph here shows two church- 
goers in Marlboro, after the sermon is over and 
before Sunday brunch has begun. Below, a different 
sort of meal in a different sort of cathedral; 
a hungry flock nonetheless, photographed 
in Caledonia County by Richard W. Brown. 
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B ut on a day following, when the Winter’s very seasonal 
greeting was morę than just a dusting, there’s work to 
be done. The sun does some of it. R. E. Kuhn’s photo in 
Landgrove, above, gives an afternoon’s answer to a storm. 

In Brownsville, Lee Wright shows the narrow caverns of a 
plow’s recent work and Lois Moulton has a Vermont answer 
to a city’s Summer hydrant. Michael McDermott’s photographs 
on the opposite page show a handsome hill farm outside 
Brattleboro, basking, and two youngsters on the Green 
River Bridge in Guilford, taking Winter into their own hands. 
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C ome dusk, and the wind winds and curls 

through valleys, spilling fresh-plowed snów 
and announcing dark shadows and darker skies: 
morę Winter and morę still in Sunderland, 
at left, by Helene Currier. The sun suggests 
to lakę skaters that it is time for home, 
in the Champlain photograph by Geoffrey 
Clifford. Below, the moon above and the lights 
below beam for weary skiers photographed by 
Richard W. Brown. Finally, home again, home 
again in Albany by Patricia Whitcomb, with 
Winter outside, all night long. 



















* 

It usually comes in February, and for 
reasons not altogether logical, it usually 
begins in thelate afternoon. By nightfall, 
its intent is well known and only itsforce 
and impact have to be guessed at. Ali 
night long, it goes about its job and in the 
morning folks measure its accumulation 
zoith their eyes, shake their heads and 
begin sentences with the words "Not 
sińce ." 

"Snów like this very often?" 

"Not sińce four, maybe five winters 
ago." 

But it usually happens every year, 
usually in February. 

* 


/ / All we get around here for our 
x \ tax money is broken mail 
boxes," the Strafford woman called after 
the snów plow, not nearly as angrily as 
she wanted to sound. "Probably won't 
get any mail anyway." She went back to 
digging out her driveway, attacking the 
new three-foot barrier deposited by the 
town plow. After spending a day and 
night watching the snów accumulate, she 
was happy to get a shovel in her hands 
and change its course. Like most of her 
Strafford neighbors, she had a lot of dig¬ 
ging out to do. 

When the storm passes, the morning is 
crisp and bright. The roads are marked by 
only occasional tracks, as most cars are 
neatly buried under giant chef's hats of 
snów. Plans have changed sińce yester- 
day afternoon. Those who came for din- 
ner spent the night. Those who tried to 
go to work could not, and many didn't 


even try. It's a day for shoveling and re- 
establishing the order of things. Like a 
huge white bear emerging from hiberna- 
tion, Strafford is slowly coming to life, 
shaking snów free and beginning to re¬ 
turn to norma 1. 

For the John Linehan family, the "not 
sińce" storm reminds everyone of when 
the snów almost reached the roof and 
then-two-year-old Jamie could jump off 
into the puffy pillows below. 

At the town garage, the road crew 
gathers near the forced air heater, their 
backs wet with patches of sand. They 
have spent much of the night on their 
backs, under cars and trucks adjusting 
motors and tire chains. They have been 
working around the clock to keep some 
kind of distinguishable path through the 
white-out night. Now, they're clearly ex- 
hausted. 

Clearly agitated is a local lumberman, 
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Earl Cone, who tried unsuccessfully to 
get the town plow to elear the steep, hill- 
side back road where he had large logs to 
load into his massive three-axle truck. His 
road was pretty Iow on the priority list, 
he was told. But time was money, and it 
was running out. Eventually Cone loaded 
a bulldozer and carved a two-mile road to 
his supply pile. By nightfall, he was able 
to tow his truck to the isolated supply 
pile, load it, and head down the moun- 
tain to the mili. It had been a long day, 
but not without the rewards of accom- 
plishment. If you want things done 
sometimes, it's best to do them yourself. 

Ali of nature's creatures feed heavily 
before a storm and man is no exception in 
Strafford. Or woman. Varney's generał 
storę, which doubles as town post office, 
is a swarm of activity before the storm 
hits. The pulse of the town can be mea- 


Against a backdrop of the pristine Meeting House, the couple 
above, engages in some Winter exercise. Below, Marion Ziobrowski 
and her friend, Clemontine, take care of heavy snów plowing 
while the family (opposite) make short work of their clearing duties. 
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Once the porch roof has been shoueled, members of the 
John Lineham family tum the storm's deposit into a gamę 
of leaps and falls and venj soft landings. 


sured in the dropping barometer and felt 
in the storę as storm-wise residents pack 
in a little extra against the more-than- 
likely possibility that they won't be 
shopping tomorrow. 

After the storm, the measure of a 
household's efficiency can often be told 
on its roof. Neglected ones will soon form 
huge icicles on the outside as escaping 
heat melts the thick crust on top. The 
wise residents tend to their roof early in 
the day. For them, much of the "digging 
out" of a major storm is really "pushing 
off." The new snów slides willingly off 
the carefully pitched structures, with just 
a little help from the shovelers. 

Another breed of snow-mover exam- 
ines the new fali with unmasked plea- 
sure. In fact, those people with "Jeepitis" 
like a major storm morę than anything 
they can name, and are really rather sad 
they don't occur morę frequently. There 
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are not enough storms in a year to satisfy 
their irresistable urge to plow snów. 
Strafford, like most other rural towns, 
has its share of those with the affliction. 
Their vehicles are spotless, adorned with 
every possible chrome accessory and 
equipped with wide tires, drum winches 
and a hydraulic plow. Tire and towing 
chains are draped over the tailgate as an 
adornment attesting to the capability of 
the vehicle. The "Jeepers" drive in and 
around town, hoping to find anyone in a 
stuck car (they've quickly completed their 
own driveway plowing — it's usually a 
short one — and are anxious to give their 
equipment a sterner test). It should be 
added, of course, that these self-ap- 
pointed .guardians of the stranded are 
very welcome sights to those in need of 
help. 

The excitement of the storm is shared 


by family pets, as well. Dogs and cats 
who are normally quite content to be 
curled by the stove, are out discovering 
the surroundings as if the snów had cov- | 5 

ered their traditional territorial markings. 

The lines have to be re-established and 
re-surveyed before the animals can return 
to their favorite warm corners. 

Meanwhile, Strafford is beginning to 
return to normalcy. People who know 
how sophisticated, streamlined urban 
centers come to an absolute standstill 
after a slight snów dusting have to smile 
at the efficiency of the little town. Only 
hours after a snowfall of a foot or morę, 
high snowbanks stand as testimony to 
the efforts of nearly everyone. Digging 
out is part of the Winter routine, to be ac- 
complished deliberately and without de- 
lay. Who knows? The next "not sińce" 
storm might happen next week. Or even 
tomorrow. c Cr> 
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The author, with her Guide calling voice commands, takes off down the mountain. 


SKIING WITHOUT SEEING 

By Miriam Winer 
Photographs by Mirki Ehrenfeld 


R eaching the summit of Madonna 
Mountain, I glided off the lift and 
brought my skis to a quick stop. The 
swirling snów was blinding, but that 
didn't make any difference to me. I was 
blind anyway. 

Three feet behind me, at the edge of the 
drop-off, stood my 18-year-old son and 
guide, Matthew. "Ready to go, Mom?" 
he called. 

I paused briefly to adjust my dark 
glasses. "Ready!" I shouted back. 

"Make that first turn to the right!" I 
heard Matt's voice straining above the ris- 
i' ing wind. "Go! Go! Go!" 

And down I went. Soon we were rac- 
t* ing along the trail, past trees and around 
■ 1 moguls, and past other skiers too. Ali 1 
i could see was a ghost-like world of white. 
I My only connection with reality was that 
voice behind me calling: "Right turn! Left 
1 I turn! Go! Go! Go!" 
r lĄ 

_ 


I wasn't always blind, but then I wasn't 
always able to ski from the top of a moun¬ 
tain either. 

I had first tried down-hill skiing in the 
early 1940s, and could see perfectly then. 
But the giant wooden skis and old- 
fashioned cable bindings did nothing to 
help my turns. 

Every December, loaded down with 
skis, poles, and boots, and wearing the 
baggy black ski pants of the era, I would 
climb aboard the Boston bus for Stowe. 
Yet no matter how many lessons I took or 
how hard 1 tried, I could never advance 
beyond snowplow turns on the novice 
Toll Road Trail. Thinking I might some- 
day reach the morę glamorous elevations 
of Mt. Mansfield, I would return with the 
first big snowfall each Winter, but 
seemed forever rated as a hopeless non- 
athlete. 

In the years that followed, came mar- 


riage and three children in three-and-a- 
half years. I began spending long hours 
watching my diaper piles grow higher 
and my warping skis dustier. By the time 
I was ready to ski again, my eyesight had 
started to fade, and 1 found that even 
though new techniques and shorter skis 
madę skiing easier for most people, my 
sight loss had severely impaired what lit- 
tle ability I once had. At last, my sight de- 
teriorated to the point where I had to stop 
skiing completely. 

Then I heard of Jean Eymere, a former 
member of the French Ski Team, and his 
downhill blind skiing program called 
BOLD (Blind Outdoor Leisure Develop- 
ment). After coming to the United States 
to design the Kennedy half dollar, Ey¬ 
mere had settled in Aspen, Colorado. He 
was a ski instructor there until 1969, 
when at the age of 34, he was suddenly 
stricken with total blindness from diabe- 
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couldn't wait to get started. Nothing 
seemed to bother George — not even 
having to ski blindfolded. He wanted to 
know, first-hand, what it was like to 
zoom down a mountain trail without 
being able to see it. 

George put on his blindfold, a home- 
made job of ski goggles stuffed with 
socks. He started down the mountain 
with his partner, Fitzie, (another instruc- 
tor from Smugglers' Notch) shouting 
voice commands from behind. Skiing 
with a blindfold can be upsetting to 
sighted skiers. They often feel vertigo, 
and even experts find themselves slowing 
down to beginner turns. But not George 
Spangler. Finishing his run in graceful 
short swings, he pulled off his blindfold. 
"That was some run," he said. "But now 
I know what it's really like — skiing with¬ 
out seeing." 

Anyone who has skied in total dark- 
ness will never forget how much the 
blind skier depends on his guide, and the 
terrible fear that the skier feels when the 
reassuring sound of his guide's voice is 
lost. As part of their training, all BOLD 
guides and instructors are required to ski 
"blind" for several runs — closely fol- 
lowed by a sighted skier shouting com¬ 
mands as they descend. To teach the 
blind, they have to rely on sound and 


touch. Although an experienced BOLD 
blind skier is guided from behind by voice 
command alone, Jean advised George to 
have a beginner hołd on to his instruc- 
tor's waist to get the feel for correct body 
movement. 

A week after the blind ski clinic, my 
son, Matt, took three other blind people 
and myself to Vermont ski country. As 
we bypassed my youthful haunts at 
Stowe and drove around the mountain 
road to Jeffersonville, I thought back to 30 
years ago when I could see. A sudden 
lump hit the pit of my stornach. 

But there was little morę time for re- 
grets or reflection for George Spangler 
had us all in tow as soon as we arrived. 
George had trained three other instruc¬ 
tors for this pilot program — Fitzie, 
Linda, and Judy — all in their early twen- 
ties and dedicated to this new adventure 
in blind skiing. 

Although at 46, I was the oldest, I was 
the only one of the blind enthusiasts who 
had skied before and the only one that 
was not totally blind. Ruthie and Cookie, 
both in their early thirties, had lost their 
sight from diabetes. Chuck, fortyish, was 
blind from birth and had never seen lifts, 
skis, or even snów. 

"So long, Super-Jock!" I heard them 
cali as they left for the beginner slopes. 


tes. But blindness did not stop Eymere. 
He was soon back on the slopes and, in 
1970, he started BOLD. Having been in- 
volved with skiing all his life, he knew 
what was needed to teach the blind to ski. 

If totally blind people who had never 
seen snów — never mind skied — could 
learn to skim the mountains, then so 
could I. Taking my new short skis, I flew 
to Aspen, where I was inaugurated into 
the BOLD program. 

In five days l went from beginner 
slopes to parallel skiing on advanced- 
intermediate trails. I was skiing the way 
everyone should ski — in controlled turns 
but with a freedom of movement I had 
never experienced before. Beyond the 
emotional high, learning to conquer a 
mountain on skis as a visually handi- 
capped person had given me renewed 
confidence and courage to meet the chal- 
lenges of living blind. 

1 wanted to share my experience with 
other blind people, and soon after return- 
ing home, 1 became the New England 
Coordinator of BOLD. The following 
Winter, Jean Eymere came to help me 
open the first BOLD Club in the East. 
George Spangler, an instructor at 
Smugglers' Notch Ski School, near Jeffer- 
sonville, was very interested. In fact, he 


A blind skier tries the "buddy system," above left, before adjusting to skiing on 
voice command. Below, author and Her guide, Judy, slip into a chairlift. 
Opposite page, members of the BOLD ski program pose at Smugglers' Notch. 
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I couldn't believe it. For the first time in 
my life I wasn't going to be the worst 
skier in the group. At last, I was a hot- 
shot. I would ski from the top of the 
mountain. Donning my fluorescent- 
orange bib, marked boldly with the 
words "BLIND SKIER" in black, l took 
my guide Judy's hand, and we seated 
ourselves on the chairlift. 

I was a little smug and a lot scared. "If 
only Matt was my guide," I thought. I 
was used to skiing with my son and 
already feeling the loss of my security 
blanket. But Judy wanted to practice 
guiding a blind skier, and I wouldn't get 
to ski with Matt until the next day. 

We reached the top of the mountain 
and started down the trail. I skied badly. I 
didn't know my guide yet, and I felt no 
trust. 

Close behind me, Judy shouted her 
commands. "Right tum! Left turn! Right 
turn! Traverse! Traverse! Traverse! You're 
over-turning. Morę to eleven o'clock — 
one o'clock! That's it. Go! Go! Go!" 

I pointed my skis further down the hill 
as Judy wanted. Now I began to catch the 
rhythm of her voice. My rigid limbs re- 
laxed. Soon I was flying down the moun- 
tainside, moving like I had never moved 
before. The wind whistled in my ears. I 


felt the terrain with my legs. I was free. 
Unrestrained. I forgot that I was blind. 

Suddenly the joyous flight was halted 
by the sharp command: "CRASH!" Ask- 
ing no questions, I dropped immediately 
to the ground. A sighted skier had spot- 
ted us, and realizing I was blind, had fro- 
zen on the spot. I had been given the 
"CRASH" command to avoid plowing 
into him. A blind skier must obediently 
follow all commands if he is to arrive at 
the bottom of the mountain in one piece. 

By the second day, I was not the only 
blind skier riding the lift. Though Ruthie 
and Cookie were progressing morę 
slowly— they still had to hołd on to their 
instructors' waists to get down the hill — 
Chuck had advanced rapidly. No longer 
needing physical contact with his guide, 
he was now ready to take the chairlift to 
morę challenging sites. 

The pilot program at Smugglers' was a 
winner. Cookie and Ruthie, though they 
never madę it to the top of the mountain, 
had other rewards. Beside the fresh 
mountain air and healthy exercise, they 
found personal growth as well. 

"It's the most exciting thing that's hap- 
pened to me sińce I went blind three 
years ago," Ruthie stated. 

"Me! Skiing? And totally blind!" Cook¬ 


ie exclaimed. "I feel like a goddess! No- 
body will tell me I can't do this and I can't 
do that — when I get home and tell them 
Tve been skiing down a mountain!" 

Chuck didn't say very much. He just 
wanted to know if there was a steeper 
trail he could try tomorrow. 

As for myself, BOLD has gotten me out 
of my rocking chair and skiing better than 
ever. And if I know George Spangler, 
he'll see to it that we, who ski without 
seeing, enter into rigorous training so we 
can hołd the first Blind Ski Olympics in 
the embracing atmosphere of a Vermont 
Winter. 


If you would like to participate in the 
Smugglers' BOLD Blind Ski Program, con¬ 
tact Director, George Spangler, or the man¬ 
ager of Smugglers' Notch, Ron Thompson, 
at: 

SMUGGLERS' BOLD 
Smugglers' Notch Ski School 
Village of Smugglers' Notch 
Jeffersonville, Vermont 05464 
Toll free telephone number: 800-451-3222 

You may also want to investigate the blind 
ski program at Haystack Mountain in Wil- 
mington, Vermont 05363. Telephone: 802- 
646-5321. 
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The Talky 


oj the Missisquoi 

Written and photographed 
by Hanson Carroll 


I n a speech to the governor of Quebec 
in 1776, a then member of the Abnaki 
Indians is said to have stated: "We, the 
Missisquoi Indians of St. Francis or Ab¬ 
naki tribe, have inhabited that part of 
Lakę Champlain known by the name of 
Missisquoi from time unknown to any of 
us here present." 

The site he undoubtedly referred to was 
an intervale located on the lower end of 
the river on the north shore where, ac- 
cording to reliable, old maps, a large In¬ 
dian village was located. About 1,000 
early Indian relics have been found there 
including a human skeleton which dates 
back 2,500 years. 

The Indian's ancestors lived in huts 


madę of bent elm and wrapped with birch 
bark. They farmed, hunted and fished liv- 
ing mostly on corn, beans, melons, fish 
and fish roe, beaver and deer. 

Missisquoi translates to "the people of 
the marshy grassy place." They were 
known, however, to travel extensively 
along the entire route of the river. It was 
an 85 mile waterway cutting through 
prime hunting farming and trapping 
lands starting near Lowell and flowing 
northward across the Canadian border, 
eventually returning to Vermont at 
Richford then flowing south to Enosburg, 
then west to Swanton, ending in a "mar¬ 
shy grassy place" at Lakę Champlain. 
The river flows through some of Ver- 


mont's most whoiesomely beautiftd 
countryside. 

Traveling the river valley in Winter, 
one can't help be reminded of its cloak of 
history buried even deeper by expansive 
fields of snów and wind blown drifts. The 
river has an almost church-like solitude, 
broken only by occasional riverside farms 
and smali villages. 

The early settlers along the Missisquoi 
followed much the same pattern as the 
rest of New England's white newcomers. 
First, high hillside farms securely away 
from the Champlain valley caldron of 
wars were established. But soon and in- 
evitably, the Yankee farm families found 
themselves happier in trade and turned 


The stadium-like bani at right 
is typical in size, if not shape, 
of the huge dairy farms on 
both sides of the Missisquoi. 

At left, the dipping sun 
casts eerie shadows over the 
frozen river's headwaters. 
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to the river for water power to run 
machinery. Several present and past dam 
sites give witness to the river's perpetual 
water reserves. Even in the coldest 
Winters, parts of the river's rapid sections 
never freeze. Its most precipitous natural 
waterfall is Big Falls near North Troy 
where Missisquoi waters thunder 
through a steep canyon. 

Today, the cradle of the Missisąuoi are 
Vermont's northern border towns sepa- 
rated from the rest of the State by a divide 
where the terrain suddenly flattens, leav- 
ing only occasional mountains sur- 
rounded by flatlands. Here, the rivers 
and streams flow in a northerly direction 
as if they have been strongly influenced 
by French Canadian neighbors to the 
north. Here, mailboxes down the high- 
way recite a litany of melodie French 


names, and house paint colors are gay 
and bright. Dairy farms have flourished 
and rich seemingly endless farm fields 
have taught farmers to think in terms that 
would be alien to most Vermont hill 
farmers. Stadium-like barns which hołd 
up to two hundred cows and house 
thousands of dollars worth of modern 
farm machinery, make the area some- 
times seem like one of high finance. But 
long, hard hours and no-nonsense work 
habits keep the farmer from the banker's 
scorn. 

Cow king Earl Hackett (see Vermont 
Life, Winter 1959) once dominated this 
farm world, owning 13 large dairy farms 
and shipping 20 tons of milk per day. His 
empire has sińce been desolved into 
smaller, private farms. One, which was 
Hacketts' largest, was Sunny Acres, now 


owned by Philip Poutre near Irasburg. It 
is also distinguished by a larger than life 
size mural of cows coming in from pas- 
ture which graces two sides of the mas- 
sive barn. Little is known about the 
painter other than the fact that he came 
by in 1947 with a wagon drawn by dogs. 
The artist simply wanted to record his 
feelings for the area using Sunny Acres' 
magnificent barn as a canvas. 

Like the Missisquoi or Abnaki Indians 
before him, the painter felt a certain 
affinity for this land of fiat, rich plains 
and a sturdy river to nurture them. He 
wanted to leave his mark and now, years 
later, I feel the same urge. On this Winter 
trip along the banks of the Missisquoi, I 
have used a camera to frame my pictorial 
thoughts about this strong, northern 
Yermont valley. c 
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• FULL-TIME VERMONTER 

| E - On Skis from Cellar to Slope 

}. DUNCAN CAMPBELL 

DolwN 


I f you had come down cellar to talk to me on a recent 
. Winter evening you might have burned your forehead on a 
steam pipę, before you ever found your way to where I was 
working. 

You see, the original farmhouse has an old cobble-stone 
walled crypt under it, with an oil-burner in one corner. The 
steam pipes run around the floor beams just below head height. 

When our friendly contractor, Valentine Erb, built Grandma 
Lucas's addition, he installed electric heat. The power company 
was publishing big ads in those misguided years, urging us all 
to heat with electricity. The oil burner wasn't big enough to heat 
the new addition, in addition to the old addition which we had 
added to the farmhouse earlier, if you can add all that up. 

At that time Val looked at the steam pipes — which showed 
many naked gaps where the white cocoons of insulation had 
fallen off, and said: "Just leave 'em that way, Dunc, it'll help 
keep the electric bill down." 

"Help keep the electric bill down?" The steam pipes don't 
even go out under Grandma's apartment. His remark struck me 
as being somewhat cryptic. 

He glanced sidelong at me and then explained patiently. 
Those hot, bare sections of steam pipę were warming the floors 
right above them, in the old part of the house. That probably 
balanced out in such a way that it saved oil. He said that some of 
that heat would flow over into the new basement, doing the 
same to Grandma's floors, thus cutting down consumption of 
electricity there. He would leave open the upper part of the wali 
between the two cellars, for that purpose. He was right. The cel¬ 
lar was not wastefully hot — great for serious table tennis and 
working with a sweater on — and Grandma's floors are never 
cold. 

When you come down cellar to see me you will find that there 
is an outside door that leads into a sunken stairwell right beside 
an arm of our pond. The smali triangular window between the 
diagonal braces on the door is at the level of the ice. You can 
stand there in perfect comfort and study Winter at your leisure. 

I might be able to show you some wonders — such as the 
night I stepped out in bright moonlight and followed a rabbit 
track that ended abruptly where the last two footprints were 
bracketed by wipe-marks, in the snów, of large wing feathers. 

That is, I would open the door for you if the oil tank is not 
nearing empty, if both long driveways have been plowed so the 
oil truck can get in, if we haven't had too many frightening 
power outages, and if the storm is abating. 

On the evening in question 1 was indulging in nostalgia, my 
mind seething with memories of distant mountains and my ears 
harkening to the whisper of swiftly- running skis in new pow- 
der. 

A year before, as Christmas approached, my wife had slipped 
on an icy sidewalk in Bennington and smashed her left knee 
cap. At that point her mother, Grandma Lucas, was 93, and had 
had a stroke. With things as they were, 1 hadn't been able to do 
any real skiing for two Winters. 

So, that night — without any real hope — 1 gave into the dul- 
cet cali of the past, and, for the heartease of it, got out a little can 


of plastic wood. I inspected the ancient wooden Kestle 
downhill-slaloms, on which I had covered so many thousands 
of miles in northeastern United States and Canada. 

Just to be doing something with them helped. I filled the gaps 
where a couple short lengths of Steel edge were missing. I glued 
and filled in the cracks at the tails where the wood laminations 
were separating. I rebuilt a long strip of top-trim edge which 
had been torn off on some horrendous slope — was it on the 
headwall in Tuckerman's Ravine? — where I probably should 
never have been. 

Lovingly I filed the edges, waxed the bottoms with some of 
my wife's vegetable-canning parafin, checked and remounted 
the bindings. 

On the third night of this secretive activity my wife asked me 
what I was doing down there. 

Sheepishly I told her. She looked hurt. (Later I realized I had 
also sounded wistful.) She said she could probably arrange for 
some nursing coverage for her mother, if I wanted to go skiing. 
She really did want me to get away, if it could be arranged, so I 
took her up on the offer just partway. That Saturday I pre- 
tended I was going skiing, and dressed from the skin out, paw- 
ing over the old clothes looking for split seams and holes, patch- 
ing the wind-parka with adhesive tape, and easing my feet into 
the familiar double-laced ski boots. 

Then I went down cellar. Feeling sorry for myself and enjoy- 
ing every delicious minutę of my misery, I got all skied-up there 
on the warm concrete floor. I laid down the right ski and 
stepped into the binding, pressing the boot-sole under the 
swivel toe-piece of the Marker binding, where it snuggled into 
the well-worn grooves in the edge of the leather. 

Testing each muscle morę than I tested the equipment, I knelt 
carefully over the ski, reaching around behind the boot slowly, 
found the open heel-clamp, and took it into my fingers just so. 
It was wonderful not to feel the customary 20-below wind 
whipping around me, and the snów numbing those fingers! 

The clamp operates on a cam prindple, stretching a big spring 
to the furthest point and then shutting like a trap. It requires 
some strength to move it. Gradually I applied the pressure. 
With a surge of satisfaction I watched the whole boot moving 
forward into the toe-jaw until suddenly the clamp passed the 
high place and snapped shut firmly. Hah! Then I wrapped the 
longthong, across the front of the foot, down through the ring, 
up back and around once, down through the slide-buckle. With 
my back starting to ache and a crick beginning in my neck, I 
stood partway up and pulled just hard enough — not so much 
as to cut off circulation. The buckie held. I tucked in the loose 
end. It felt perfectly familiar and natural. 

"Nonę of this modern step-in-and-snap nonsense," I 
thought. 

So far so good, but now came the hard part. I reached down 
and placed the left ski at an open spread-angle, as far out as I 
dared. Then I stepped into the binding. You cannot kneel over 
the second ski. The high boot locked onto the first one won't let 
you. But with legs spread you are close enough to the ground so 
you can reach the heel clamp and apply some leverage. I per- 
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sisted. The clamp was set exactly right, and it shut just as the 
position — like a stiff ballet dancer bowing over that out- 
stretched leg — became unbearable. Whew. I took a rest, before 
finishing that longthong. 

"Dammit," I thought, 'Tli do this up right." I put on the mit- 
tens, and looped the straps of the bent-and-straightened old 
aluminum poles over my wrists. I felt silly but triumphant. I did 
some exercises to test everything. Nothing popped — in the 
equipment or in me. 

That week a sperial friend telephoned. He'd be near us the 
next Sunday and would stop for supper on his way north. 
Would I care to join him for some skiing? I was thunderstruck. 
Had I been pressured from Above to get the skis in order in the 
nick of time? I looked at Helen and explained. She said she 
could fix it somehow — I could go. 

Thoughts rushed through my head in a wild frenzy. This 
friend instructs the instructors, examines the examiners, and 
orders the work for the coach of the demonstration team on the 
great mountains throughout North America. When he appears 
with his cohorts from above, skiers stand aside in awe as they 
flash past and then diminish into lower vistas. There had never 
been a location near enough for me to even think about trying to 
see any of this — even if I could have kept up, when I was much 
younger. In fact there is no way to see this kind of thing, unless 
you are one of "them." 

He had come by way of the Canadian Rockies, Utah, Califor- 
nia, and Stowe, Vermont. He was on his way to Sweden and 
then Sicily, where he would ski with the other international in¬ 
structors on the volcanic cone of Mt. Etna in May. Yet here he 
was scheduled only 40 miles away on a modest mountain, close 
enough to Southern districts so their certified instructors could 
come to the session, (which they must do every two years or 
lose their certification). 

In skiing, every slope looks so frightening from the top, be¬ 
fore the skis start to run. After that — when you realize that the 
f old skills are, of course, still there, and you are not going to kill 
yourself in the next ten feet— you wonder what all the fear and 
excitement was about. This easy slope? My goodness. Child's 
play. 

But it still took me an hour to find him and his group. Finally I 
spotted him — on an unlikely-lookging pair of fluorescent green 
skis — leading a gang of desperados under me while I was high 
above on the chair lift. I simply waited at the summit where they 
would have to get off the lift, and when they appeared I stayed 
behind others to remain incognito. 

They gathered for a brief conference, then peeled off down 
the slope. I followed nervously. As I hurried around the sweep- 
ing turn below, trying to watch the terrain in front of my skis 
while glancing up ahead to find them, I discovered them talking 
at the lip of a steep pitch fuli of big moguls — a no-no for me in 
my condition. I arrived as Mr. Green Skis disappeared over the 
brink, but by edging up quickly I could watch his descent. Then, 
from an unparalleled vantage point in the midst of his class, I 
got to see, hear, and actually feel them brush past me, in 
breathtakingly sudden and confusing succession. He was wait- 
I ing below, studying them. 

I poled off the other way and found an easy by-pass, looping 
out and around the cliff which they had descended. 

On my next out-of-phase trip, as I was intercepting the group 
by making one passage of the mountain to their three, I was 
I getting on the lift when a dashing young man looked down at 
I my skis and cried out loudly for all nearby in the linę to hear. 
I "Hey man! Kestles and longthongs! The best skis ever madę!" I 
I smiled like the proud owner of a winning antique automobile. I 
I was the cynosure of admiring eyes. 


On the last passage I watched from the precarious perch at 
the top of the steep run, staying just long enough to see my 
friend negotiate it. Then, with a prayer flung skyward, I poled 
off in the sidewise direction along the edge, skated to gain 
speed, crouched, and spęd out around the by-pass, absorbing 
the rough spots with my legs as my knees bobbed up and down 
under my chin. Partway down I saved some height and 
traversed speedily to the left through a narrow short cut in the 
woods. 

There they were, still lined up in front of him. I aimed up the 
slope, keeping a large character on the end between me and my 
friend, who was talking. I lost motion silently as I sidled up be¬ 
hind his shoulder, just one of the gang arriving late, as it were. 

I actually heard three questions and answers — a thing im- 
possible for me to have accomplished anywhere else in his 
world. 

Back home after supper I stole quietly down cellar, with the 
familiar thought, about my aching body. "It hurts good." I 
stood the skis against the wali carefully, neatly flanked by the 
poles, and straightened the thongs where they draped across 
the floor to dry. Might need them again sometime. Hadn't 
dared hope Td need them at all, way back a week ago. 


". . . I felt silly but triumphant. I did some exercises 
to test euerything. Nothing popped — in the equipment or in me." 
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UPATTIC: 

With a Bit of Łuck ... 

Written and photographed by Ellison and Frank Lieberman 



W hen the amoeba first split itself in 
two, it liked the result so much that 
it did it again — and again and again. 
That started the first collection. 

Since then, many animals have re- 
vealed a collecting instinct; in man the 
craving for possessions began at a very 
early stage in his development and has 
been growing ever sińce. One might say 
that history itself is an endless string of 
collections; collections of captives, loot, 
cities, States and countries. 

Few of us, fortunately, feel the need to 
collect on such a scalę. A Genghis Khan 
comes along once in a while but most of 
us are content with less. There are ex- 
ceptions, people who make large 
specialized collections that wind up in, or 
as, museums. (Look at the Shelburne 
Museum, one of the greatest collection of 
collections to be found anywhere!) But 
the vast majority are people of moderate 
means, with a wide rangę of interests, 
who like old things and, apparently, have 
a strong urge to acquire them. They are, 
you might say, compulsive eclectors. 


They are usually people whose homes 
are fuli of interesting, often beautiful, 
things — paintings, books, smali 
sculpture, antiques and a great many of 
what can best be described by that 
catch-all phrase, objets d'art. Ask such a 
person how he manages his champagne 
taste with a beer pocketbook and you will 
likely discover that what it comes down 
to is "seek and ye shall find," even if you 
don't know what you're seeking. Few ec¬ 
lectors have set out to have A Collection 
as such. Mostly it's a matter of looking, 
and trusting that feeling that says "Yes, I 
like that, I think it's good and the price is 
right." 

How to decide that one object is worth 
having, another is not? 

This seems to be a matter of subcon- 
scious education of the eyes and instincts. 
It takes time and involves a lot of in- 
terested observation, a lot of casual read- 
ing about all sorts of things and a lot of 
unnoticed absorption of what one sees in 
museums, art galleries, antique shops 
and other people's homes. 


The objects pictured here are good 
examples of the "seek and ye shall find" 
happenstance. The gunpowder horn 
came up at a farm auction above Bridge- 
water, years ago. It's a simple old piece, 
probably whittled from one of the farm 
cow's horns long before the Civil War. It 
is closed at the base with a simple piece of 
pine and stopped with a tight-fitting bit 
of twig. It was mixed in with a box fuli of 
odds and bobs and was purchased for 
half a dollar. It would probably sell for 
around $15 at an antique shop today. 

The ribbed glass tumbler came out of a 
used furniture storę in Brattleboro, stand- 
ing in an assortment of old beer bottles, 
cracked china, battered tin pans and the 
like. It's a very plain piece on which the 
initials "L.S." have been crudely 
scratched. There was nothing except 
perhaps the ribbing to indicate its worth 
— it just looked right and cost $2.50. Last 
year at a community appraisal a man 
from Sotheby Park Bernet — the East's 
primier auctioneers and appraisers — 
judged it to be Jersey glass, probably dat- 
ing from around 1820 and worth between 
$60 and $75. "It's a nice piece, I like it," 
he said. 

The wooden object next to the glass is 
nicely turned, with a rich dark patina. It 
looks like a rather peculiar salt shaker 
which may be why it was on a shelf fuli of 
old kitchenware in a Community Sales 
shop near Burlington. It is, however, an 
18th century pounce-box, or sander. It 
was used, before blotting paper was in- 
troduced, to dry ink writing by sprinkling 
it with "pounce," finely powdered 
pumice or cuttle-bone. You see these in- 
struments in antique paintings or old his- 
torical movies. Pounce-boxes are not ter- 
ribly valuable, maybe worth $25 or so, but 
at a cost of fifty cents this was not only an 
attractive object but represented a fantas- 
tic profit potential as well. 

The miniaturę snowshoes, 11 inches 
long, were spotted in an antique dealer's 
booth at the annual July flea market in 
Woodstock. The dealer said he thought 
they were "madę by an old man up in the 
Northeast Kingdom someplace," but he 
wasn't surę. One thing was certain: who- 
ever madę them knew all about snow¬ 
shoes. He used delicate threads of gut for 
the lacings and varnished the gut to the 
proper translucency. Prices at this flea 
market always vary greatly. Some things 
are quite reasonable, others are wildly 
expensive and require a good deal of bar- 
gaining. In the case of the snowshoes 
there was no bargaining involved. Four 
dollars was asked, four dollars was paid. 

Seek, and with a bit of luck, ye shall 
find. 
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Al Stirt, Craftsman 

By Ladybelle Fiske 
Photographs by William Fiske 


S PARKS FLARĘ AS THE INTENT, dark- 
bearded young man turns to hone 
his gouge razor-keen on a beltsharpener. 
Returning to the whirling circle of wood 
fastened to his lathe, he ably fashions a 
bowl so unusual, so strikingly lovely, that 
it morę resembles a piece of fine art than 
an item of dinnerware. 

When I went to talk to Al Stirt for this 
article, we hadn't seen each other in a 
number of years. I'd always remembered 
Al laughing, having a good time — a per¬ 
son who treated life lightly. It was a con- 
trast to see him so deeply involved in his 
profession, the making of bowls and 
plates from native Vermont and exotic 
hardwoods. Watching him work, I un- 
derstood why Al's reputation as an arti- 
san had reached me in those out-of-touch 
years. It occurred to me that he is one of 
the handful of modern craftsmen whose 
work reflects the tradition of old New 
England: a time when each item in the 
home was lovingly crafted by hand. 

"Do you ever make a bowl so beautiful 
that you can't bear to part with it?" I 
asked Al, touching the satiny wood of an 
especially rich birch burl bowl. 

"No," he replied, "I just put a higher 
price on it." Al, the hard-headed Yankee 
businessman — we both laughed. "Ac- 
tually, I don't sell anything unless I like it 
myself. But if it's something really beauti¬ 
ful, and I've put a lot of work into it, I 
charge extra for it. And the money I make 
goes back into wood." 

"You don't spend all your money on 
wood, do you?" 

"It's true," he insisted. "Whenever I 
have any extra money, I just buy wood." 

"So making money isn't your primary 
motivation in bowlmaking?" 

"No, I really love it. You have to, to go 
to the trouble I do. I've seen people take a 
piece of wood, go zip, zip, and there's a 
bowl. But I can't rush it." 

As he worked the butternut bowl, I saw 
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what he meant. Every few minutes, he 
stopped the lathe, raised his protective 
faceplate and checked the bowFs prog- 
ress. Then the whir and rattle of the lathe 
began again and Al, with deft hand 
movements, guided the gouge swiftly to 
the center of the bowl. 

My brother William and I have known 
Al for over ten years. We met him in 
Binghamton, New York, where he at- 
tended the State university. We became 
friends with Al and invited him to Quarry 
Hill, our family home in Rochester, Vt. It 
was at Quarry Hill that Al first became in- 
terested in woodworking through my 
brother's hobby of carving exotic woods. 

"I just fell in love with wood as a mate¬ 
riał," Al says, "and after spending a 
couple of summers at Quarry Hill, I knew 
Vermont was where I wanted to end up." 

And now, years later, he has. "You 
know, it's very hard for me to work on 
beautiful sunny days — but in the Winter 
up here, I get plenty of days when I can 
work." 

After graduating from college, Al 
traveled around for a while, working at 
odd jobs. Then it occurred to him that he 
might be able to earn a living making 
bowls. 

Al moved first to Jeffersonville. "I 
worked on the top floor of a house I was 
renting. The whole house used to shake 
when I ran my lathe." In Jeffersonville, Al 
met his wife, Rosie, a painter who has 
studied at Johnson College. In 1975 they 
bought their 30-acre farm in Enosburg 
Falls' Cold Hollow, where Rosie sews and 
does her delicate water-colors, and Al has 
built his workshop. 

At one point I asked Al how he got 
started selling his work. 

"Weil, I started out taking it to the 
Rhinebeck, New York crafts fair, and I 
still do really well there. Lately, a lot of 
sales have come through craft Stores in 
Vermont, like Frog Hollow in Middle- 
bury." Al is also a member of Craft Pro- 
fessionals of Vermont and was elected to 
its Screening Committee. 

One recent evening, my brother and I 
visited Al and Rosie's house for dinner. 
Later, we sat around on the living room 
floor and Al spread out a selection of his 
work on the rug. There were bowls and 
plates of all sizes and shapes. Some were 
madę of Vermont woods such as cherry, 
elm and ash, butternut and figured 
mapie, and others of exotic woods — coca 
bola, lignum vitae, teak, rosewood. Each 
piece was different, but each was 
impressive, possessing its own particular 
beauty. 

"I still like the exotic woods," Al told 
us, "but Fm going towards using morę 



natives now." He held up a perfectly 
rounded cherry burl bowl: "Fm excited 
by the way the natives have worked out." 

William asked Al if he was partial to 
any particular type of wood. "I like them 
all for different reasons — cherry, I like a 
lot for color and grain; butternut for the 
very striking grain patterns. But espe- 
cially burls, of any species." Burls, 
lumplike growths which form on the 
sides of trees, are morę complex to work 
than other woods, and morę challenging. 
"A lot of bowls were madę in New Eng- 
land about two hundred years ago from 
burls — the Shelburne Museum has some 
really nice ones. Each burl is a one of a 
kind thing. And it's utilizing a forest 
product which would otherwise be left in 
the woods to rot." 

Al gets much of his wood, including 
burls, from loggers. "At first they 
thought I was crazy to pay them for burls 
— 'garbage' wood. But now a couple of 
them have really become interested in 


what Fm doing." 

The bowFs shapes are pattemed after 
Japanese pottery. "IFs basically the idea 
of having a very simple shape, working 
with the grain to show it to its best advan- 
tage." Al showed us a curly mapie piąte, 
letting its wavy pattern catch the light. 
"The outside of the tree becomes rippled 
from weather conditions, light condi- 
tions, competition with other trees. I 
think the most figured wood is found, in 
Vermont, on north slopes, where trees do 
have a hard time of it." 

Next morning, after breakfast, we 
picked our way along the icy path to AFs 
workshop. It was cluttered with bowls in 
all stages of completion. In one corner 
stood the lathe and beltsharpener. These, 
together with a drill press, radial saw and 
diabolical-looking bandsaw, madę up 
AFs major equipment. The floor was a sea 
of wood shavings, which Al swept up be- 
fore beginning to work. 

He decided to tum a bowl from a green 
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I butternut log, then finish a dry one, to 
i demonstrate the whole process for us. 
I Once turned, a bowl must dry for two or 
I three months before finishing. Outside 
I the shop, Al selected an ordinary-looking 
log from a large woodpile, and checked it 
for cracks. Satisfied with the log, he cut it 
: I down the center. "The next step," he ex- 
I plained, "is to trim and flatten it so that it 
l| can be put on the bandsaw." 

Back inside, he drew a circle on the 
I wood with a compass, and smoothly but 
| carefully cut it into a tapered circle on the 
bandsaw. At the lathe, he screwed on a 
faceplate. "1 turn the back of the bowl 
first, get the bottom smooth enough to at- 
tach the faceplate so 1 can work the in¬ 
side." 

The lathe's deep, vibratory noise filled 
our ears, and the sweet scent of wood our 
nostrils, as Al began. Cold, wet shavings 
flew into my hair and covered Al's hands 
and the floor. The back completed, Al 
turned the bowl and started work on the 


front. The bowl deepened rapidly, a circle 
following the gouge inward as the but¬ 
ternut thinned down. The grain was now 
quite visible, though still obscured within 
the wood. Al measured with calipers. 
"It's important for drying that the walls 
be of even thickness — otherwise, it 
cracks." 

Al marked the datę on the bowl, then 
waxed it to slow the drying process and 
prevent cracking. "A thin layer of wax 
makes a big difference." 

Next he took up a nearly identical bowl 
which had finished drying. He put on a 
special face mask and switched on his 
vacuum system to protect himself from 
Iung-damaging wood dust, which soon 
coated his hands like yellow pollen 
gloves. When the bowl had reached its 
finał dimensions, Al put his tools aside. 
"Now T11 sand it, to smooth it and get out 
the rips. Finishing will highlight any de- 
fects, so even though they look smali, I 
have to get them out now." 


Finally, Al slowed the lathe and ran a 
paper towel wetted with oil over the en- 
tire bowl. The transformation was as 
dramatic as sunlight breaking through 
stormclouds; the characteristic butternut 
pattern, like dual cobwebby suns radiat- 
ing inward to the bowl's center, visibly 
sprang from the wood. The amber color, 
no longer hidden, enhanced the grain's 
delicate detail. The bowl was like a per- 
fectly crafted piece of jewelry. Al sanded 
it a little morę, rubbing in the oil. When 
he took it from the lathe I lifted it and 
found it remarkably light. 

As I held the bowl, I thought I had now 
grasped the secret of ATs talent. His for¬ 
mula is simple but rare — it involves pa- 
tient experimentation and an intimate 
understanding of grain, shape and tools. 
The finał ingredient is sensitivity to each 
piece as it develops. As Al says: "The 
shape and the grain can be madę to work 
together to create something morę than 
just a bowl." zOo 
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Part-Time Farmer 

... on one year’s yield 

By Noel Perrin 
Illustration by Edward Koren 


T he common fate of part-time farmers 
is to be sneered at. Real farmers re- 
gard us with the amused tolerance a rac- 
ing driver might feel for a smali child 
pedaling down the sidewalk, making 
motor noises in his throat. They're feed- 
ing the nation: we're not even feeding our 
families with our tiny crops. 

Visitors from the city, on the other 
hand, see us as people on whom the 
country is wasted. Ali those golden after- 
noons! We could be fishing. We could be 
rambling over the hills with binoculars 
and bird book, or lying under an apple 
tree reading, or getting a tan down on the 
dock. Instead we're out doing our minia¬ 
turę version of farm work. What we get is 
dirty. 

Even the people who sell us equipment 
smile a little. We buy "junior" tractors. 
The two-by-six evaporator that we use to 
make mapie syrup is called the "Pleasure 
Model." I blush furiously every time I 
reflect that I do my boiling with a "Plea¬ 
sure Model." 

Are we really just playing? Or does 
part-time farming accomplish something? 
Last year I decided to keep close records, 
and find out. At the end of the year I 
would know exactly how many hours I 
had put in, and what I had to show for 
them (besides pleasure). Such as, had I 
madę any money? Would a good micro- 
scope reveal any effect on the gross na- 
tional product? The taiły is now complete, 
and Pm ready to share it. What follows is 
a report on what one part-time Vermont 
farm produced in one year. 

Firewood. During the year I spent 232 
hours cutting trees down, splitting logs, 
loading firewood in trucks, unloading it 
again, sharpening chainsaws, and so 
forth. Ali this labor yielded 17% cords of 
firewood — ten for ourselves and 7% that 
I sold. After expenses, I had a cash profit 
of $260. That comes to $1.12 an hour, or 
about half the minimum wagę. 

That's a poor beginning. But not a 
hopeless one. Because it's obviously fair 
to count money not spent as well as cash 
received. Most of the wood we kept was 
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for heating our big old farmhouse. The 
last year it was heated entirely with oil 
(about ten years ago), it took 1,750 gal- 
lons. This past Winter the furnace used 
338 gallons, though it was colder. So I 
saved at least 1,400 gallons of oil. At 52^ a 
galion, that comes to $728. Now my 
hourly wagę rises to $4.22, which is con- 
siderably better. 

As for gross national product, the 
whole 17% cords is equal to just about 
3,000 gallons of fuel oil. Deduct the 26 gal¬ 
lons of gas and oil my chainsaw used dur¬ 
ing the year, and about 15 gallons of gas 
the truck used in making wood deliver- 
ies, and there is 2,959 gallons of oil the 
country didn't have to import. (Or 14 tons 
of coal no one had to minę.) 

Finally, I claim one intangible benefit. 
Every single tree that I cut for firewood I 
cut for other reasons as well. Mostly I was 
taking big bad red maples out of virtuous 
young stands of sugar mapie, oak, and 
ash. Red maples, once they get a foot or 
so in diameter, begin to rot in the middle 
about as fast as they add new growth on 
the perimeter — and meanwhile they 
keep extending their top branches and 
stealing all the light. As many as 500 bet¬ 
ter trees have now inherited that light. 
And because when you take a tree down 
for firewood, you can use the branches 
down to stuff two inches or even an 
inch-and-a-half in diameter, there is no 
mess left in the woods. On the contrary, 
the six acres where I cut are looking par- 
ticularly neat and clean. 

Other Wood Products. I spent another 
174 hours fiddling around with trees. My 
cash return was 90 cents for two hemlock 
fence posts that I sold. But there were all 
sorts of non-cash returns. For example, I 
traded 30 fence posts for the right to graze 
our horse in a neighboPs field. (The fence 
posts went to repair her fence.) I still pos- 
sess 81 fence posts madę during the year. 
I madę enough boards by cutting hem¬ 
lock logs in half with my chainsaw to put 
siding on the new woodshed, thus saving 
$26.40 in boards I didn't have to buy. And 
I cut no hemlock espedally to make those 


boards. They were butt logs, too big to 
make fence posts. (For that matter, I cut 
no hemlocks espedally to make fence 
posts, either. These were trees in among 
young hardwoods, that I wanted out ot 
there.) 

Then there are the futurę fence posts. 
During the year I planted one wet spot 
and one dry spot with young cedars 
brought up from a cousin's place in Con¬ 
necticut. If all goes well, Tli be fendng 
with really classy posts in a few years. 

Finally, I spent nearly half my 174 
hours pruning up trees with a chain saw, 
a pole saw, and forester's shears. Mostly 
these were red and white pines, which 
will one day be high-quality saw logs — 
or at least higher quality than if I hadn't 
pruned them. There were also immediate 
benefits: two or three cords of pine 
branches to use as sugarwood, and con- 
siderably morę light in the new Bill Hill 
pasture. Slabwood from the mili is $15 a 
cord, so thaTs another $30 credit. Which 
brings the wood totals to 406 hours and 
$1,045.30. 

Mapie syrup. Last year I madę 57 gal¬ 
lons, and spent 142 hours doing it. A lot 
of this went to friends and relatives. ("ITs 
awful easy stuff to give away," the man 
who taught me how to sugar once ob- 
served.) Some went as pay to neighbors 
whose trees I had tapped. We kept six 
gallons ourselves. But I still sold 29 gal¬ 
lons of syrup and six pounds of mapie 
sugar, for a gross price of $417. My ex- 
penses for cans, etc., came to $106.39, 
which means the profit amounted to 
$310.61. 

For the six gallons we used ourselves, I 
can either count the $34 that that much 
Log Cabin would have cost, or the $75 we 
would have spent if we had gone out and 
bought that much mapie syrup. Since I 
don't use Log Cabin, I will count the $75. 

Meanwhile, another glance at the gross 
national product. A galion of mapie syrup 
contains precisely seven pounds of sugar. 
So this year we madę 399 pounds of 
sugar. Over the past few years we've 
madę a ton and a half. The average 
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American is said to eat 87 pounds of 
sugar a year. It is pleasant to reflect that 
so far I have produced my own entire 
consumption from birth to age 34. A few 
morę years and I'll be caught up. Then we 
can start on the rest of the family. 

Hay. During the Summer I put about 
two tons of loose hay in the barn. Worth 
at least $100. But as all of it got eaten by 
our horse during the Winter, plus morę 
hay we had to buy; and as the horse con- 
tributes nothing whatsoever to farm pro- 
duction, I will ignore both hay and horse, 
and pass quickly on. 

Sheep. In cooperation with our next- 
door neighbors, we raised four lambs. 
They cost $15 each (a bargain). Since they 
lived almost entirely on grass, and sińce 
we did the butchering ourselves, the only 
expenses were $6 for powdered milk the 
first month, $1.05 for a roli of freezer pa- 
per, and 80 cents for getting eight pounds 
of lambburger ground at the storę. The 
total cost of our two lambs therefore came 
to $37.85. To buy two large fali lambs at a 
butcher shop would cost about $150. Net 
gain: $112.15. 

It # s hard to keep accurate records of 
how much time you spend taking care of 
a few sheep, because you spend it in 
dribs and drabs. Ten minutes with your 


daughters in the afternoon, giving each 
lamb a pop bottle fuli of milk when they 
are young. Half an hour moving the 
half-grown lambs from one pasture to 
another every couple of weeks. Five 
minutes taking them water, every couple 
of days. The one large chunk of time was 
9V2 hours, slaughtering, butchering, and 
wrapping. I think a fair guess for the total 
would be 30 hours. 

Cider. We madę 28 gallons of cider, 
and drank it all, except for three gallons 
we gave to a friend who helped me fix the 
press. There were no expenses, except 30 
cents worth of gasoline taking the truck to 
and from the orchard. Since storę cider 
cost $1.79 a galion, we would have spent 
$44.75 buying those 25 gallons. Subtract 
the gas, and the farm gets a credit of 
$44.45. 

But that's not all. After you press cider, 
you have a lot of squeezed apples left. 
Pomace, the stuff is called. Our 12 bush- 
els of pomace went to Floyd Dexter's beef 
cattle. We got a couple of nice steaks in 
return, and Fil take an additional $5 credit 
for that. 

Time? Twelve cider pressings took 
almost exactly 12 hours, and it took about 
two hours to gather the windfalls that we 
used. 


Other apple products. For about three 
months in the fali, we had either apple 
pie or applecake several times a week, for 
a total of at least 50 pies and cakes. My 
wife feels we should not count her pie- 
making and our applesauce-making time, 
sińce there not only would have been as 
much with storę apples, but a shade 
morę. We would have washed any storę 
apples we planned to use for applesauce, 
to make surę we weren't eating Chemical 
spray by mistake. So what we do count is 
the nine hours (about half of it child time) 
it took to pick 22 bushels of cooking and 
eating apples. Plus one fuli day I spent 
pruning apple trees, and a couple of 
hours planting two new ones. For the 22 
bushels of apples we didn't buy, we get a 
credit of $88, less $16 for the two new 
trees. 

Add all this up, and the grand total 
comes to 611 hours spent working the 
farm, and $1,664.51 worth of cash prod¬ 
ucts. Plus a smali but perceptible con- 
tribution to the balance of trade. Plus 
roughly $10,000 worth of amusement. 

Part-time farmers are just playing. We 
have one of the most pleasurable occupa- 
tions known to man. But even on a farm 
as lightly worked as minę, we also ac- 
complish something. c Gn 
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Giving Vermonters near-flawless 
sewice as it captures the 
power of the Connecticut — 

THE VERNON DAM 

Written and photographed 
by Shaun Bennett 


E xcept that it is rather cool here, I 
have the elear impression of having 
entered the nether world. I have 
squirmed through an 18-inch square 
hole, my hands and feet slipping on the 
greasy, reddish silt that covers every sur- 
face, and now I am in a foggy cavern 
where occasional clanking, pounding and 
muffled voices penetrate the mist and the 
constant Iow rumbie. I slosh past a huge 
timbered gate that spews hundreds of 
gallons of water through smali but 
frightening cracks and I squeeze my way 
through another hole into a smaller, 
dimmer grotto. Looking up through the 
vapors I see it. Like the inside of a gargan- 
tuan chambered nautilus, a huge spiral 
water wheel looms above me. I have 
penetrated to the heart of the Vernon 
hydroelectric dam, to the very chamber in 
which the turbinę spins to power a 
generator far above us. This generator 
and turbinę pair, one of ten similar sets, 
has been shut down for its five year over- 
haul. Up among the vanes, unseen men 
are repairing the wheel and the flash of 
their acetylene torch occasionally gives 
this pit an eerie illumination. The huge 
gate in the outer chamber holds back a 
"lakę" thirty feet deep and eight miles 
long. The leaks which appear so copious 
from my perspective are really insig- 
nificant and the water on the floor does 
not rise. In the improbable event that the 
gate should fail however, the other men 
and I would be shot through the turbinę 
and out the dam's tailrace instantly. 


A few minutes later I am standing in 
the great hall where the generators are 
housed. The contrast between this place, 
long as a football field, warm, spotlessly 
dean, and the dank, grimy hole I have 
just Mt is astonishing. There is no heat- 
ing system in the power station but the 
ten generators produce so much heat of 
their own that despite the 60 foot ceilings 
and February's chill outside, Windows are 
open to keep it comfortable. Every place 
one looks, there are freshly painted and 
scrubbed surfaces and, above all, brass 
—shining brass hand rails, brass gauges, 
brass pointers, brass valve handles, and 
every piece and fitting gleams. This is no 
modern, computerized automaton, it is a 
1909 antique, the first commerdal hy¬ 
droelectric dam on the Connecticut River, 
and it requires a galion of brass polish 
and a tremendous amount of elbow 
grease every month. But it has run 
smoothly, with only the briefest inter- 
ruptions sińce day one. Bill Wójcik, the 
Chief Operator, jokes that curator would 
be a morę apt title, but it is obvious that 
he and the men under him take a lot of 
pride in their plant. 

The dam at Vernon creates a drop or 
"head" of 30 feet and water falling that 
distance rushes through and spins ten 
water turbines which are mounted on the 
same shafts as the electrical generators 
they power. Beside the concrete dam 
structure, an additional eight feet of 
wooden "flash boards" give the dam 
added height, but because the dam has 


the ability to back water eight miles up 
the River, the extra height of the dam 
could cause flooding during the high 
water period of Spring. To prevent this, 
the boards are mounted on three-inch 
Steel pipes called "pins" which are en- 
gineered to bend and to allow the flash 
boards to collapse when the water 
reaches a certain height, effectively lower- 
ing the dam. The pins on the east side of 
the river are designed to "fail" first and, if 
the water continues to rise, they give way 
progressively toward the west. Imagining 
a spectacular scene of rending metal, 
splitting boards and huge chunks of ice 
cascading over the spillway, I ask Bill if I 
can come over to witness the event. 

"It's pretty hard to predict when they'll 
go," he replies. "One year we replaced 
them four separate times. Each time we 
thought high water was over and each 
time the River fooled us." 

When the Vernon Dam was built, it 
was intended to be a source of power for 
factories in Brattleboro and in Athol and 
Fitchburg, Mass. It also supplied power 
for domestic use, but in those days many 
homes used no electricity and those that 
did used only smali amounts almost ex- 
clusively for lighting. In these early days, 
any one of the ten generators supplied 
morę than enough power for all of 
Brattleboro. Since then, however, the 
proportion of electricity generated by 
water power has come to represent a very 
smali fraction of the total. Coal and oil- 
fired plants and, recently, nuclear plants, 
account for the vast bulk of it. But while 
the proportion of electricity generated by 
dams like Vernon has decreased, its im- 
portance has inereased considerably be¬ 
cause of the unique ability of hydro¬ 
electric plants to rapidly vary their power 
output according to the demand. Thus, 
while the role of hydroelectric plants has 
changed, their importance continues to 
be great. 

As a result, virtually every suitable site 
on the Connecticut River is now occupied 
by a hydroelectric dam and in many re- 
spects the River has come to resemble a 
series of lakes morę closely than a river. 
Each dam operates in coordination with 
the others so that when one dam releases 
water in order to generate, the next 
downstream dam is prepared for the in¬ 
ereased flow. If Vernon and its next 
neighbor 24 miles upstream at Bellows 
Falls start to generate at the same time, 
for instance, the operators at Vernon 
know that the water behind their dam 
will fali for about four hours before the 
"pond effect" caused by Bellows Falls' re- 
lease of water begins to balance Vernon's 
release. 
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When the Vernon Dam was first con- 
structed, it had to share the River with 
other users including loggers who drove 
their lumber and pulp logs downstream 
to the mills. Although it has not been 
used in recent years, the Vernon struc- 
ture still incorporates a gate and sluice- 
way for logs. Leslie Phillips, who oper- 
ated the Vernon Dam from 1926 to 1966, 
recalls some near confrontations with the 
loggers. 

"The sluiceway is three feet lower than 


the crest of the dam and it could lower the 
pond by that much. At certain times of 
the year when there wasn't much water, 
we hated to waste it over the top, but the 
loggers had the rights to it and there 
wasn't anybody who could fool them 
about their rights. We'd try to stall them 
off, but they'd say, 'Open it up or we'll 
blow it open!' " 

Today there are other demands for 
sharing the River. Conservationists want 
fish ladders installed so that shad and 


salmon can once again make their up- 
stream migrations for spawning. Since 
there is no fish ladder at the next 
downstream dam in Turners Falls, there 
is not yet a need for a ladder at Vernon; 
salmon and shad cannot go that far. 
Nevertheless, the engineering studies for 
a fish ladder have been madę and it 
seems only a matter of time before it is 
Vernon's turn to install one. 

Modern times have brought other 
changes for the men at Yernon to deal 




















The30-ton stator — lowered by an ouerhead crane and adjusted into 
position — has a tenth-of-an-inch clearance when it is lowered into position. 






with, too. The original bearings which 
stabilize the generators' huge shafts were 
wooden, madę of a very hard and durable 
tree that grows in the tropics. While it 
was an engineering approach that would 
be unheard of in this age of alloys and 
synthetics, it worked perfectly well until 
the tree — lignum vitae — became diffi- 
cult to obtain. After a trial with a fabric 
and resin materiał that was so hard that it 
promised to wear away the shaft itself 
rather than the replaceable bearing, a 
plastic substitute was found. The new 
synthetic substance was almost as good 
as nature's own materiał and it was much 
morę readily available. 

Vernon Dam has done well in meeting 
crisis situations, too. The great blackout 
of 1965, for instance, produced only a 
momentary interruption of normal oper- 
ations. Within less than ten minutes the 
dam was supplying power to Brattleboro. 
Electricity from Vernon and similar plants 
was important in preventing the conse- 
quences of the blackout from becoming 
even morę serious than they were. 

The flood of 1936 presented a some- 
what greater problem at the Vernon 
plant. It occurred in March and blocks of 
ice almost four feet thick struck the build- 
ing which houses the generators. 

"When it hit, it broke the brick walls in 


just like eggshells," recalls Les Phillips. 
"At first the ice plugged the holes and the 
water didn't come in too fast. But it did go 
down into the lower part of the plant. The 
lowest floor was under water and the 
water was running down the stairs. We 
went around in hip boots and you had to 
be careful where you stepped because if 
you didn't know the plant, you could 
step right off into ten feet of ice water. 

"When it really came through the wali, 
that was just about the end of making 
electricity, but it didn't make much dif- 
ference because there was so much water 
in the river that there was hardly any 
head and we couldn't make much any- 
way. The water in the tailrace was only 
four feet lower than on the upstream side 
of the dam instead of thirty and at the 
crest there was twenty feet of water going 
over the dam. It was so deep that the dam 
just looked like a log or a ripple out there 
in the water. The highest spring level is 
usually only 60 to 80 thousand cubic feet 
of water per second, but we had over 200 
then. 

"We had insulated cables big as your 
arm that were under water for a couple of 
days. We put a smali short Circuit through 
them for a day or two to heat them up 
and dry them out. Never lost a bearing, 
never lost a machinę. It was miraculous 
how good a job they did." 


They do care. I can see it as a crew of 
eight men prepare to reassemble a 
generator after an overhaul. The stator, 
the large stationery part that surrounds 
the rotor, must be reinstalled. It weighs 
about 30 tons, is about 20 feet in diame- 
ter, and must be set down with one- 
tenth-of-an-inch clearance around its 
circumference to avoid damage to its wir- 
ing. The overhead crane ponderously 
raises the great iron doughnut and carries 
it into position while a foreman signals 
the crane operator above for minor ad- 
justments in its position. It is almost 
ludicrous to see a 170-pound man push a 
60,000-pound piece of metal,but they do 
and slowly, surely it sinks into position 
where wrenches as big as shovels are 
used to secure it firmly. 

"That should hołd it for another five 
years," says George Webster, the Assist- 
ant Operator. 

No doubt it will. As I leave for home I 
have a feeling that no matter what turn 
the energy crisis takes, the Vernon Dam 
will continue to turn out its same old 
quota of kilowatts. While its new-fangled 
nuclear sister only a quarter of a mile up¬ 
stream struggles through economic, 
technical and environmental woes trying 
to reach 80 percent of potential produc- 
tion, the hydro plant, like a reliable old 
watch, just keeps ticking. 
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LIVING HERITAGE 

CHARLES T. MORRISSEY 

The Many Myths 
of Calvin Coolidge 

"VERMONT IS a STATE I LOVE. 

I COULD NOT LOOK UPON THE 
PEAKS OF ASCUTNEY, KlLLINGTON, 
Mansfield and Equinox 

WITHOUT BEING MOVED IN A 
WAY THAT NO OTHER SCENE 
WOULD MOYE ME. . . 


In last Fall's issue of Vermont Life Charles T. Morrissey re- 
counted how President Calvin Coolidge toured Vermont in 1928 to 
inspect Vermont's recooery from the deoastating flood of 1927, and 
how the President was inspired by his two-day visit to utter a poig- 
nant and moving speech at Bennington. The speech was extem- 
poraneous but it was eloc\uent and starkly beautiful. It seems untypi- 
cal ofCaloin Coolidge — at least the Coolidge we know as a character 
in the history textbooks. We asked Morrissey about this seeming 
contradiction. He replied: 
ił I 

I O ilent Cal? The myth persists. Yet as President he deliv- 
I J ered morę speeches than any of his 29 predecessors.During 
, I the 67 months he was in the White House he madę radio ad- 
ś I dresses about once each month. He held 520 press conferences, 

I I an average of 7.8 per month. Franklin D. Roosevelt, who is fa- 
mous for his Fireside Chats, averaged 6.9 press conferences per 
month during his presidency. As historian Sidney Warren says 
of Coolidge: "During his tenure he probably supplied morę 
I wordage to the press than Theodore Roosevelt and Woodrow 
I Wilson combined." 

President and Mrs. Coolidge did morę entertaining in the 
I White House than any of the previous First Families. Moreover, 
the President was not reluctant about letting these activities be 
, open to view. "Probably morę than any of his predecessors/' 
says Elmer E. Cornwell, a political scientist at Brown University, 
"Coolidge was willing to throw open his private life as well as 
his official activity to public gazę." 

Yet he is remembered as The Quiet President, which is the title 
chosen by Donald R. McCoy of the University of Kansas for the 
most recent biography of Coolidge. But next to it on a library 
shelf you are likely to find The Talkatwe President, a book contain- 
ing the transcripts of Coolidge's press conferences as compiled 
by Robert Ferrell of Indiana University and Howard Quint of the 
University of Massachusetts at Amherst. The transcripts show 
that Coolidge could speak in great detail on a wide rangę of sub- 
jects without reference to notes. "I find extraordinary his 
knowledge of domestic and foreign affairs," says Professor Fer¬ 
rell, "judging from these transcripts." 

A poor conversationalist at the dinner table? Not in all cases, 
Frances Parkinson Keyes of Newbury, Vermont, remarked in 
her memoir, All Flags Flying, that "I never found conversation 
with Coolidge as difficult as it was alleged to be. True, he did 


not go in for smali talk; but he spoke both willingly and well on 
subjects that interested him — education, for instance." She 
added: "I cannot help feeling that persons who complained 
about his silence as a dinner partner never really tried to get 
beyond trivialities to which he did not think it worth while to 
respond." 

A George Babbitt of the 1920s, without any appreciation of art 
and literaturę? Mrs. Keyes described Coolidge as "an omnivor- 
ous reader" who could discuss classical and current literaturę as 
well as world events. Others have noted that Coolidge carried 
two soft-bound volumes of John Milton's Paradise Lost when he 
travelled, and that he translated from Latin to English for the 
pleasure of the exercise. 

A man of little humor? It may be hard for us to imagine, but as 
a youth in Plymouth Notch, Coolidge was an end-man in the 
village minstrel show. As a senior at Amherst College he de- 
livered the humorous oration at graduation time — and did it 
well. Will Rogers has commented that "Mr. Coolidge has morę 
subtle humor than almost any public man I ever met. I have 
often said I would like to have been hidden in his desk some- 
where and just heard the little sly 'digs' that he pulled on vari- 
ous people that never got 'em at all. I bet he wasted morę humor 
on folks than almost anybody." 

An artless politician who succeeded by luck? Arthur Krock, 
long-time political columnist for the New York Times, did not 
lavish praise on many of the leaders he observed in Washing¬ 
ton, but with Coolidge he was generous in his estimate. 
"Coolidge was as shrewd a politician for his times as this coun¬ 
try has produced," he has written. "His successful technique 
was to pretend he had no political ambitions while grasping 
each rung of the ladder by which he ascended to the White 
House." 

Unresponsive to the nation? True, as President he has been 
blamed for not preventing the Great Crash of the stock market 
and the Depression which set in after he left office, but he was 
immensely popular in his time and gave America the type of 
government the majority of its citizens wanted. Professor John 
Blum of Yale University (and a Summer resident of Vermont) 
has aptly put it: "Measured in terms of his capacity to represent 
a total constitutency, Coolidge was a superlative President." 

Several historians have noted that Coolidge was adroit in his 
handling of the Presidency as he inherited it upon the death of 
Warren Harding on August 2, 1923. Confronted with labor un- 
rest in the anthracite coal mines he skillfully settled a threatened 
strike. He dealt with the Teapot Dome scandals "shrewdly and 
effectively," as historian Burl Noggle describes his action. Says 
Noggle: "Once he had accepted the enormity of the scandal 
and had realized the need for action, he moved with delibera- 
tion, maintaining a delicate balance between too little concern 
and too much." 

Others in the Republican Party who thought they could 
wrestle the 1924 nomination away from this "President by acci- 
dent" learned in the primary elections early in 1924 that 
Coolidge was a deft campaigner. 

Coolidge was a man of character, and in the aftermath of the 
Watergate scandals that is no quality to snicker at. 

Yet he is still perceived as dour and taciturn, insensitive and 
unattractive. The trouble with many history textbooks is that 
they contain the misinterpretations of a generation ago and lag 
behind current findings. Coolidge's speech at Bennington in 
1928 shows him to be a different person from the caricature 
which persists as his image. He was partly responsible for 
depicting himself as "Silent Cal," but I suspect he was putting 
us on. If he knew, today, how well his joke succeeded, he would 
be smiling at the humor of it — to himself, of course. c 
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r Just to Say J-Jappy Jioluhys ^ 


MAY WE SUGGEST . . . 

VERMONT LIFE MAGAZINE. The handsome and col- 
orful quarterly you're reading is the kind of gift that keeps 
right on giving . . . all year long. For over three decades 
now, gift subscriptions to Vermont's official State maga- 
zine have been solving the problem of "what-should-I- 
give-this-year?" For tens of thousands of people Vermont 
Life Magazine — and all of our other fine products — 
herald life and living in the Green Mountain State — her 
seasonal colorscapes, her people, her unique and in- 
domitable spirit. This holiday season, solve your gift 
problem early with a lasting gift that's pure Vermont. Still 
only $4.00 a year. Or you can buy a longer lasting, three- 
year subscription for only $10.00, the lowest price availa- 
ble! 

VERMONT LIFE WALL CALENDAR. As practical as it 
is beautiful, the Vermont Life Wall Calendar contains four- 
teen breathtaking panoramas of Vermont's landscapes. It 
also offers ample room for note-taking, anniversary and 
birthday reminders, and other personal messages. As- 
tronomical data and fresh quotes about Vermont and 
Vermonters accompany each month's dazzling page. 
Order right now, so you can have (or give) a gift of in- 
comparable Vermont beauty. $2.50 each while the supply 
lasts. 

VERMONT LIFE ENGAGEMENT BOOK. This desk- 
sized companion is printed in full-color with over fifty 
sparkling scenes of Vermont. The photographs are inter- 
leaved with weekly calendar pages, holiday reminders, 
astronomical data, and useful month-at-a-glance calen¬ 
dar pages. A limited printing makes ordering right now a 
wise move. At $3.50 each, it makes a colorful holiday gift 
for anyone. 

VERMONT: SPECIAL WORLD. This is our classic. An 
internationally-acclaimed book, it contains the most ex- 
clusive pictorial record of Vermont ever published. The 
142 fuli color views — selected from the photographic 
portfolios of 21 noted photographers — extol, depict, and 
celebrate the Green Mountain State of Vermont. This is 
indeed our "something very special" product, and we 
guarantee that you and your loved ones will cherish it. 
$15. 

MRS. APPLEYARD'S FAMILY KITCHEN. Called the 
ultimate cookbook, this one volume brings together all 


the culinary skills of Yermont's beloved Mrs. Appleyard. 
It's plumb fuli of her time-tested recipes, handy kitchen 
tips and tricks, and much, much morę. The Family Kitchen 
cookbook is a companion of incomparable value and will 
be treasured by beginning cooks and practised hands 
alike. Only $12.95. 

LAKĘ CHAMPLAIN: KEY TO LIBERTY. Written by 
Vermont's own Ralph Nading Hill, this book is a sweep- 
ing, 320-page panoramie history of Lakę Champlain. 
With over 175 black and white and fuli color illustrations, 
HilLs book reereates the life and times during the real 
heyday of the great sidewheel steamboats. For only 
$14.95, this is a one-of-a-kind! 

MISCHIEF IN THE MOUNTAINS. Collectors of Yer- 
montiana have called this book "one of the best!" It's an 
easy-reading collection of thirteen tales of lorę and fancy 
that have come down from the Green Mountains. ItTl be 
up to you to decide whether these eerie stories are true. If 
you want to know the whole story on Chester's Gentle¬ 
man Burglar, The Money Diggers of Bristol, The 
Woodstock Vampire, or The Naked Wedding of Widów 
Ward, read all about them in Mischief . . . Only $5.95. 

VERMONT ALBUM. Thumbing through this unique 
volume will make a nostalgia buff out of anyone. It's an 
authoritative and unabashedly loving look at YermonLs 
bygone days. With photographs gathered from dusty 
albums and musty attics all over Vermont, youTl be able 
to drop back to the mid 1800s and move forward in time 
to about the 1930s. YouTl know that there really was a 
time in Vermont when there were morę cows than 
people, and morę sheep than cows; a time when the pic- 
turesque hill farms were at their finest, and one-room 
schools were the educational norm. Now only $9.95. 

ALSO AVAILABLE: 

THE VOYAGES OF BRIAN SEAWORTHY, a novel by 
Ralph Nading Hill, is high adventure reading about Lakę 
Champlain and the sidewheelers that once ruled it. Now 
only $3.50. 

AMATEUR SUGAR MAKER was written by acclaimed 
essayist Noel Perrin and deals with the how-to and how- 
come of a one-person sugaring operation. Though Per- 
rin's touch is light, his information and observations are 
informatively basie. $2.25. 



After you've decided on one or morę of our products to say "Happy Holidays" 
to friends and loved ones, use the handy order form contained on 
page 6A in this issue of Vermont Life Magazine. 

And "Happy Holidays" to you from the 
Staff of Yermont Life. 
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Long-time Vermont resident John Kenneth Galbraith once 
suggested in these pages (see Autumn, 1973) that local com- 
munities establish an "Eyesore Commission." Each would con- 
sist of three persons elected at town meeting and responsible for 
taking action against areas, growths or discards that were seen 
as visual nuisances (i.e. abandoned commercial property, dis- 
carded car, etc.) No town has ever taken the noted economist up 
on his suggestion but recently Ludlow village (population 1,700) 
came as close as any. 

Trustees of the village have passed an ordinance requiring 
residents to mow their lawns every month or face a $100 fine. 
Although the local state's attorney has said the ordinance will 
hardly be on the top of his law-enforcement priority list, and 
though some snickering has been heard about the village's new 
penchant for neatness, it isn't likely that there will be many 
shaggy lawns in Ludlow next year. 

Some slips of the pen in last Autumn's article, "Canoeing the 
Lamoille" bear correction. Author Kevin Goddard wrote about 
roasting corn over a fire while photographer Peter Miller 
showed pictures of corn being boiled in a pot. But far morę dis- 
maying in some circles was a reference to aluminum canoes 
when the photographs clearly showed the canoes were madę of 
wood and fiberglass. Among those who brought these dis- 
crepancies to our attention was Robert Hartt, president of the 
Stowe Canoe Company, maker of the famed Mansfield canoe. 
He should know. That was he pictured next to the boiling corn. 
And those were his canoes! 

We apologize for the slips. One of the problems was that 
photographer Miller and author Goddard were on different 
canoe trips. That's not likely to happen again. 

Free-lance photographers — we're looking for your photo¬ 
graphs. Because of the great success of the first annual "Au¬ 
tumn Photographic Competition," we have been urged to re- 
peat the offer ... for Winter photographs. (Because last Au- 
tumn's entries were in the many hundreds, judging "the best" 
was an almost impossible task. Nonetheless, many have let us 
know the selections were greatly appreciated.) 

As in the previous contest, entrants are urged to capture some 
aspect of Vermont in Winter, or Vermonters and their Winter 
World. Submissions should be recent (1978-9, preferably) 
transparencies with locations included. Cash prizes rangę up to 
$200 and the deadline for all entries is June 1, 1979. 

Because of the costs involved, we can return entries by first 
class or certified mail only if the proper amount of postage is 
included with the submission. 

In a recent review of books in these pages, the author admited 
he could never mention all the new books now being published 


in or about Vermont. Among those he missed were Vermont ls A 
State I Laue, written and published by Edith Buck Hamilton of 
Essex Junction — all about well-known and unknown Vermon- 
ters who have contributed to the State, and Green Mountain Farm 
by Elliott Merrick. The latter, originally written in 1948 and con- 
sidered a minor classic of its genre, has been reprinted in pa- 
perback by Sherry Urie, Craftsbury Common, Vt. 

Stephen Greene, who recently resigned from Vermont Life' s 
editorial board and sold his well-known Brattleboro publishing 
House, The Stephen Greene Press, has not exactly gone into 
seclusion. He and his author/editor wife Jan have opened offices 
in Brattleboro and are actively looking for marketable book 
prospects. In spare time, Steve still enjoys a brisk Winter walk, 
followed by a sizzling stay in his sauna, as well as tennis in 
almost any weather and what some people have called his "sec- 
ond career" in theater. 

"Actually, this second career stretches back over morę than 40 
years," he says, crediting his high school English teacher, Fran¬ 
cis Cleveland, with inspiring his love for both good writing and 
good theater. He worked as a jack-of-all-trades for the 
Barnstormers in Tamworth, N.H., which Cleveland founded, 
and later at Harvard. Then, after a 20-year hiatus when he 
served as a newspaper reporter in Tokyo, London and Paris, 
Steve joined the Wilmington (Vt.) Players and performed on the 
same stage he was on last Summer in a Marlboro Guild Theater 
production of the Victorian thriller, Angel Street. Critics hailed 
the play as "outrageously funny" and "splendid" and Stephen 
Greene — retired from the press he founded, but not at all retir- 
ing — clearly had a field day. 

Naturalist and writer Ronald Rood, whose observations of that 
fleeting season just after Winter and just before Spring will ap- 
pear in the next issue of Vermont Life, tells this story about a stop 
in a garage in Colorado recently. He handed a credit card to a 
young man who had just finished pumping gas in his car. 

"What does it mean, Lincoln, Vt." he asked. 

"Oh," says Ron. "That's Lincoln, Vermont." 

"Vt. means Vermont?" 

"Yep. That's right." 

A long pause. "But what State is it in?" 

A record once thought unbeatable — walking the Long Trail 
through the entire length of Vermont in less than nine days — 
has fallen, and 28-year-old Warren Doyle of Connecticut can 
claim the victory. 

With a 20-pound pack on his back and a battery-powered 
flashlight strapped to his head at night, Doyle completed the 
Massachusetts to Canada, 265-mile trek in eight days, 13 hours 
and 25 minutes last August. The previous record, set by mem- 
bers of the Olympic Nordic Skiing Team, was set in 1969 by men 
who carried no packs. Doyle is proud of the fact that he ac- 
cepted no help along the arduous way, though he met many 
less ambitious hikers who offered him food and water. "There 
are not many opportunities given by this society to demonstrate 
courage and persistance," Baumann was quoted as saying about 
his record feat. "This was a challenge to the self." 

For hikers whose thirst for adventure is somewhat less than 
that of Warren Doyle, mentioned above, the Green Mountain 
Club of Vermont has published The Day Hikers' Guide to Yermont, 
furnishing information about morę than 200 widely dispersed 
short trails in the State which are particularly suited for day hik- 
ing. The trails rangę in length from the Little River Trail in 
Mount Mansfield State Park — 12 miles — to the naturę trail 
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i near Lakę Willoughby which stretches for about 300 feet. Price 
of for the book is $3.50 to GMC members and $4.95 for non mem- 
M bers plus 50 cents for mailing. Orders should be sent c/o GMC, 

| P.O. Box 889, Montpelier, Vt. 05602. 

?a* Rosalind Sargent Poley of Springfield, Vt. writes to say that the 
name of Carl Anderson should have been included in any article 
about Thetford Academy (Autumn, 1978). "I am a graduate of 
s I 1928 and Mr. Anderson came as headmaster in 1925," she 
ngl writes. "He came for a year but stayed thirty-five! He saw the 
lio school through the disastrous fire of 1942 and stood by to see a 
es new edifice built across the Street, later followed by several 
i I other classrooms. . . . Each year Anderson Hall (the gym- 
Ik, I nasium, named for the former headmaster) is filled with loyal 
in I alumni who gather for a banquet and meeting. I think Mr. An- 
i \ derson's name should find its way into your fine magazine." 

Agreed. 



Abrahnmson Beneciict 


it| We would like to introduce two new Vermont Life Staff mem¬ 
bers. Ron Abrahamson, recently of Fargo, N.D. has been named 
Director of Circulation. He and his wife Joannę and their three 
a daughters moved to East Montpelier last year when Ron came 
to work for this publication. Formerly, he was the founding 
editor of Horizons Magazine of North Dakota and was public af- 
fairs director of the State Chamber of Commerce. He has been — 
and still is — a director on the board of the Regional Publishers' 
Association. 

Helen Benedict, of Chelsea, Vt., is Vermont Life 's editor's sec- 
retary; a self-described "contented grandmother" who went 
11 back to work after raising her family. Instead of returning to the 
field of dietetics/bacteriology, in which she had originally 

I been trained, Helen took a couple of business courses and en- 
tered the labor market via office work. The office she found, of 
course, is delighted to have her and the affection, she says, is mu- 
tual: "Maybe my father'shaving been an editor rubbed offabit." 

An enthusiastic bunch of Burlington young people participated 
in a poster contest — illustrating the thought, "What I Like Best 
About Burlington" — in conjunction with this magazine's re- 
> cent Summer issue dedicated to the Queen City. Posters by city 
school children from kindergarten through sixth grade became 
part of a massive display in the Burlington Mail. 

We want to thank everyone involved, including the teachers 
who took time to offer guidance to the project and especially 
i Assistant Superintendent Mikę Salerno. 

The district-wide winners were: 

Jennifer Dumas, Wheeler School, Kindergarten 
Betsy Briggs, C. P. Smith, Grade 1 
Keith Erb, Flynn School, Grade 3 
[- Sharon Roberts, Flynn School, Grade 3 
I Erie Shaver, Thayer School, Grade 6 
Andrew Deane, Taft School, Grade 6 

I 

- 


And the winners of the "best two at each school" were: 
Adams School — Becky Kapłan, Grade 5 & Theresa Richmond, 
Grade 5 

Flynn School — Mark Steward, Grade 3 & Amy Bilodeau, 
Grade 1 

Thayer School — Amy Flur, Grade 5 & Kim Maley, Grade 6 
Wheeler School — Christine Amsden, Grade 6 & Ada Brean, 
Grade 4 

C. P. Smith School — Derek Walsh, Grade 1 & Kevin St. Louis, 
Grade 6 

Taft School — Jennifer Saxer, Grade 6 & Amanda Bemis, Grade 
5 

There was a time when we used to wince at those five words at 
the taił end of advertisements in magazines and catalogs, 
"Please Add Postage and Handling." Why the extra little bite 
into our finances, we used to wonder? Why couldn't they just 
slip that cost into the original price? Somehow it hurt a little 
morę as it appeared, an apparent pecuniary afterthought. 

We are now wiser, and not necessarily sadder. That extra little 
cost isn't added to the original price because it isn't parł of the 
original price, we have learned. Take packages sent from Ver- 
mont Life to buyers and gift recipients all over the country. They 
are expensive to mail — generally morę than the smali postage 
and handling fee requested. But the money that is received here 
helps offset our huge annual postage costs. 

So please, don't skip the postage and handling charge when 
you are ordering from these pages. It's not an afterthought at 
all. In fact, to keep our financial independence, it's a necessity. 

Then there is the continuing controversy about South Bur¬ 
lington^ name, which really isn't a controversy at all but a lively 
discussion about why Vermont's third largest city has to borrow 
most of its name from the state's first largest. Enter Esther 
Mattson of sunny San Diego, California with a suggestion: 
"Why not cali South Burlington 'Allentown.' I just consulted a 
map of Vermont and found nothing to honor the Allens.* The 
word easily rolls off the tongue and somehow belongs on the 
map of my beautiful State." 

Weil, it's a thought. The good State of Pennsylvania is said to 
have borrowed Vermont's tourism slogan "Vermont, Natur- 
ally" and fashioned it for its own use. Would they mind terribly 
if Vermont borrowed the name of one of its major cities? Would 
South Burlingtonians mind? 

Finally, it should be noted here, because they were both fea- 
tured in different stories in last Autumn's Vermont Life, that 
State Archeologist Giovanna Neudorfer and Northern Divers 
Inc. co-owner Arthur B. Cohn are now in complete accord about 
the recovery and protection of underwater archeological re- 
sources. 'Twasn't always the case. 

There was the time, for instance, that explorer Cohn pulled a 
cannon bali from the depths of Lakę Champlain. When he was 
told by Neudorfer that the antiquated implement of war be- 
longed to the State and not to him (she cited the 1975 Vermont 
Historie Preservation Act to back up her claim), he returned the 
iron bali to where he found it: plunk, back in the middle of the 
lakę. 

But those days of misunderstanding are over. "We are now 
working together to draft regulations that may bring about a 
compromise between the State and citizens in which everybody 
wins and nobody loses," says Cohn. <&> 

* Esther Mattson undoubtedly missed Irasburg and Irasville as well as 
the Heroes, North and South. 
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The last tracę of real Winter was photographed 
by Richard W. Brown in this late afternoon farmscape. 












